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For the Companion. 


VISITING AUNT BETTY. 


When my brother Jeff and I were small boys, 
we rarely went far from home. Twenty-five miles 
away was the longest journey we had ever made, 
and we had gone as far as that but once or twice. 
We lived at quite a distance from a railroad, and 
boys of our age were—wisely, perhaps — kept 
pretty close at home. When we did go away, 
either father or mother went with us. 

Jeff and I walked ten miles to get our first sight 
of a railroad train, and after that great day the 
hope and dream of our lives was some day to ride 
behind a great engine like that which had given 
us such amazement and delight. 

When we were fourteen and fifteen years old, a 
line of railroad was built across a corner of fa- 
ther’s farm, and a station was established, about 
which there grew a little village. Jeff and I 
eagerly availed ourselves of every opportunity 
that offered for going down to the station at train 
time, and watching the trains come 
In. 

Nearly all the boys in the neigh- 
borhood had been away on little rail- 
road trips before our turn came, and 
we had chafed and fretted not a little, 
when father one day proposed a trip 
that threw us into excitement and 
delight. 

One of father’s sisters, our Aunt 
Betty, lived in a country neighbor- 
hood, about two hundred miles from 
our town, and father proposed that 
Jeff and I should make her a visit. 

We had never seen Aunt Betty, 
but she had written us so many kind, 
jolly letters, and father had told us 
so much about her, that we felt sure 
she was one of the nicest old ladies 
in the world. When father wrote and 
told her of our proposed visit, an im- 
mediate reply came, telling us of her 
delight, and bidding us come imme- 
diately. 

Then we did think ourselves of 
some consequence. Not one of our 
boy friends had been as far as that, 
and we were to travel alone. We 
could leave home in the morning, and 
go direct to the town near which Aunt 
Betty lived without change of cars. 

“And of course they can’t get lost,” 
said father. But mother said she 
should feel a little anxious until she knew that 
we had arrived in safety. All the boys we knew 
were at the station to see us off, and no doubt we | 
made ourselves insufferable by the airs we put on. | 

We even resented mother’s kindly meant and 
of-trepeated advice not to put our heads out of the 
car windows, and not to walk about while the car | 
was in motion; not to leave the car until we 
reached Cherryvale, nor to talk to strangers. 

I have travelled thousands of miles since, but 
no trip that I ever made gave me such keen de- 
light as did that ride to Aunt Betty Blaney’s. 

We were anxious to see Aunt Betty, but we | 
were sorry, too, when, late in the afternoon, the 
conductor came along and said, “‘The next station 
is Cherryvale.” 

Aunt Betty lived about a mile from the station, 
and she was to meet us; but when we had left the 
train, and it had gone on, we found that we were 
the only Cherryvale passengers, and that there 
was no one at the station but the ticket-agent and 
a few village loungers, who soon went away and 
left us alone on the little wooden platform. 

We waited an hour, and no one came for us. 
Then Jeff proposed that we go over to the only 
store in the place, and ask if they could direct us 
to Mrs. Betty Blaney’s. 

The storekeeper, who was also the postmaster, 
said that he knew Aunt Betty well, and that her 
house was easy to find. It was the second yellow 
house with green shutters on the left side of a road 
that he pointed out to us. He said that a letter 
had just come for Aunt Betty, and that we might 
carry it out to her. 








you in my store the other day. She’s a nice 
woman, Mis’ Blaney is.” 

A farmer who had just driven up, with a pail | 
of eggs packed in oats on his arm, heard this re- 
mark, and asked, “‘Goin’ out to Mis’ Blaney’s? | 
She aint to home. I see her drive away off toward | 
Perryville when I come by her house not half an | 
hour ago.” 

“Oh, well,” said the postmaster, ‘“‘I reckon she 
aint gone far; and it don’t make no diff’rence if 
she has. You just go on out, and make your- 
selves right to home. Betsey Blaney won’t care. 
*Taint likely you'll find the doors all locked. 
Folks don’t have to live under lock and key in 
this country.” 

We thanked him for his kindness, and were 
greatly flattered when we overheard him say to 


mightily glad to see you. She was talkin’ ‘bout | 
| 
| 











the farmer, as we 
walked away : 


“‘Nephews of 


Mis’ 


Blaney. 
Mahaska County out in Iowa.” 

It was now nearly seven o’clock. Mother had 
put us up a nice noonday lunch, but we were hun- 
gry for our suppers, and began to feel tired after 
our long ride. 

“Third yellow frame house to the left, he said, 
didn’t he ?” asked Jeff, after we had walked about 
a mile. 

**Yes, I think so,” I replied; ‘“‘and here it is 
right in front of us.” 

We had walked around an abrupt curve in the 
road as we spoke, and there, not a hundred yards 
distant, was the house we supposed was Aunt 
Betty’s. 

It was a large, square, comfortable-looking 
house, with long verandas and well-kept grounds. 

“Don’t believe she’s come home yet,” said Jeff, 
as we entered the gate. 

We stepped up to the door with wildly beating 
hearts, and knocked loudly. Could it be possible 
that we were at last to see dear Aunt Betty 
Blaney ? 

No one came in response to our knock. We 
knocked again. There was no sound within. 

“And I’m half-starved to death,” said Jeff, 
moodily. ‘Let’s go to the back door.” 

We did so, but with no more success. But the 
rear door was not locked. 


dients, “‘let’s go on in, as the postmaster said. Of 
course Aunt Betty won’t care. It’s just what 
she’d want us to do.” 





As soon as he handed me the letter, I saw that 
it was one father had written three days before, 
telling Aunt Betty of the time of our arrival in 
Cherryvale. The letter had been strangely de- 
layed, and we understood now why Aunt Betty 
had not met us. 

“You can’t miss the house,” said the post- 
master, as we started away, “and your aunt’ll be 


“Yes, I suppose so,” I said, somewhat de- 
pressed ; ‘‘but, somehow or other, I hate to.” 

| ]’d like to know why,” said Jeff, as he turned 
the knob, and we walked into the cleanest and 
| cosiest of kitchens. 

| A little pantry opened off from the kitchen, and 
| the door was open. On a white cloth, neatly laid 
on a shelf, were cherry-pies, a shining pan of big 
yellow cookies, and a frosted nut-cake. A pan of 





Come alone all the way from | 


rolls, cold tongue, pickles, a pat of butter, and a 
dish of preserved peaches stood on another shelf. 

“I guess she is expecting us,” said Jeff, as he 
feasted his eyes on this array of good things. We 
waited in and around the house until it was quite 
dark, and Aunt Betty did not come. Then Jeff) 
said: 

“T’ll warrant she’s gone over to Perryville to| 
some meeting. You remember she wrote once | 
she often went there to the Methodist meetings.” 

“Yes,” I replied. | 

“And so she won’t come home until late, and I | 
can’t wait any longer for something to eat. She’s | 
baked these things in the pantry on purpose for us, 
and I’m going to have some of them.” 

“OQ Jeff! had we better? Somehow I hate to.” | 

“Oh, well, of course, I’d rather aunt was here, | 
but she isn’t, and I’m so hungry I can hardly | 





AUNT 





BETTY Not AL HOME. 


stand. I know she won’t care. It’s: just what she'd 
want us to do.” 

So we lighted one of the shining lamps on a 
shelf in the kitchen and paid our respects to the | 
contents of the pantry. 

We were very hungry and very fond of good | 
things, and you would hardly believe it if I told | 
you how much we ate on this occasion. We were | 
both fond of pastry and when I saw that almost | 
half of the frosted nut-cake was gone I said in 
an abashed tone: 

“O Jeff! we'd really ought to have left more of 
| it. And I can see the bottom of the preserve-dish. | 
What will Aunt Betty say >?” 

But Jeff was firm in the conviction that she | 
would rejoice over our exploit. After our meal | 
we waited until nine o'clock and still no one came. | 
| We went into other rooms and found them all | 

wonéerfully neat and inviting. By half-past nine | 
| we were both nodding in our chairs, and at ten | 
| Jeff said, in a determined tone: 

“I can’t stand this any longer. Like as not | 
Aunt Betty will be gone all night. You know she | 
| has lots of friends in Perryville. I’m going to | 


| bed.” 





| We had before found what we supposed was the | weeks of our lives. 


| guest chamber—a large, neatly furnished room on 
| the second floor, with a great white bed. It had 
| four tall posts with hangings, and a valance of 
| snowy white linen and broad lace. At half-past 
| ten we were both sound asleep in this inviting bed, 


’em. We'd better be careful, for I think from 
what they’ve eat there must be five or six of ’em 
and they’re apt to be des’prit fellows !’’ 

The two ‘“des’prit fellows,” with the eating 
capacity of six, lay abashed and rebuked, and 
even trembling in their bed, for Jetf was awake 
now, and we were sitting up in bed whisper- 
ing together when the door was thrown open and 
a very large, red-faced woman marched to the 
centre of the room, holding a lamp above her 


| head. 


“How do you do, Aunt Betty? Glad to see 
you,” said Jeff, with chattering teeth, from the 
depths of the feather-bed. 

“Oh, I'll ‘Aunt Betty’ you!” cried the woman. 
“Tf this aint the outraginest piece of imperdence 
T ever did hear of! For two tramps, or House of 
Correction runaways, to come into my house an’ 
eat up my comp’ny victuals an’ then git into my 
spare room feather-bed! I'll have the law on 
you, or’ — 

“Don’t—you—kn-o-o-w us, Aunt Betty?” I 
gasped, as Jeff crawled out of sight, 
white with terror, under the bed- 
clothes. 

“Taint your ‘Aunt Betty’ !” shrieked 
the woman. “I aint anybody’s ‘Aunt 
Betty’! I don’t b’leeve you’ve got an 
‘Aunt Betty’! It’s a made-up plan to 
keep yourselves out of jail! My name 
is Mahaly Baxter, and I'll have my 
hired man tie you both up. Here, 
Sam!” 

A stout man dressed as a laborer 
came forward and was about to seize 
me, when I gasped out, ‘‘ We— 
thought—this was our—Aunt Betty 
Blaney’s house—-and—and’’— 

“Betty Blaney !’’ cried the woman. 
Then she dropped into a chair and 
said to the man, ‘‘Wait a minute, 
Sam. You aint the boys Betty Blaney 
is looking for from out in Iowa—her 
brother Randall's sons ?” 

‘““Yes—we—are!’’ cried Jeff, show- 
ing his head again. 

Then the woman laughed until she might 

have been heard half a mile. 
“Well, if I aint beat!” she finally said. 
“Why, I’ve knowed your pa all his days! 
To think of me talkin’ to Randall Carter’s 
boys as I’ve talked to you! You’re welcome 
to all the sass and sweet stuff in the house. 
How did it all happen ?” 

“The postmaster at the station told us that Aunt 
Betty’s was the third yellow house on the left, 
and”— 


“He made a mistake,” said Mrs. Baxter. 
‘‘Hers is the second house.” 
“O Jeff!” I said, “I remember now. He said 


the second house.” 

“Why didn’t you say so sooner?” asked Jeff 
ruefully. 

‘Well, it’s all right now,” said Mrs. Baxter, 
cordially. ‘Your aunt went with me down to 
Perryville to a meeting that lasted late, and a 
wheel came off my buggy on the way home and 
kept us out this late. You just lay down and go 
to sleep, and I’ll take youover to your Aunt Betty's 
in the morning. She’ll be s’prised enough. She 
was afraid you’d give up coming.” 

Then she left us in the darkness, and Jeff said, 
‘“<T feel mighty flat.” 

‘And I feel as though I’d like to slip out of this 
bed and go home and stay there forever,’’ said I. 

But our spirits rose wonderfully when, early in 
the morning, Mrs. Baxter took us over to Aunt 
Betty’s house, where we spent four of the happiest 


J. L. Harsour. 
ee 
HeEroIc TREATMENT.—The expulsive power of 


a strong emotion is often sufficient to drive a ner- 
vous disease from a person’s system. A writer in 


| satisfied that Aunt Betty would be away all night. | the Nineteenth Century quotes the case of a young 


I was awakened by the sound of some one talking 
in a high, harsh, angry voice in the hall. 

“Tt’s burglars, I know!” said the angry voice. 
“And I’d like to lay hands on them once. I’d 
show ’em how to eat up the things I’d baked for 
comp’ny to-morrow so’s not to have anything to 
do when they came. It’s burglars, I’m sure! 
And I b’leeve they’re in the house now, and I’m 
going to rout ’em out!” 

I was sure that the speaker was a woman, and 
in a moment a man’s voice said : 

“T’ve searched outside and can’t find no trace of 





| 





“Well,” said Jeff, who was ever fertile inexpe-{ Between eleven o’clock and midnight, however, | lady as an instance of what a violent emotion can 


| do in the way of reducing the gastric nerves to 
| order. 
| ‘The young lady, in other respects healthy, had 
such wayward gastric nerves that she could retain 
; only a small amount of food on her stomach. 
Her physician told her she might free herself from 
the ailment by a strong mental effort. She tried, 
but, being deficient in will-power, failed. 
The physician then thought he would assist the 
will by inducing a strong emotion to act upon the 
disease. The young lady was engaged to be mar- 
ried, and the day fixed for the wedding was near. 





114 


The physician persuaded the future husband to 
tell the lady that their union could not take place 
until she was cured. She was shocked; but the 
announcement had such a beneficial effect upon 
her gastric nerves that they began to resume their 
normal functions. 

This heroic treatment is dangerous. If the 
young lady’s higher nerves had not been much 
stronger than the lower, she would have been 
attacked by general nervous prostration. The 
straining of one set of nerves to control another is 
not always safe. 

A patient, threatened with an attack of hysteri- 
cal paralysis, was urged to ward off the disease by 
long and daily walks. She summoned her will- 
power, obeyed the physician, and almost walked 
herself into a lunatic asylum. The higher nerves, 





in trying to control the lower, injured themselves. 


~e————— 


MODERATION. | 


Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself. We may out-run, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running. 
— Shakespeare, 


—+or— 


For the Companion. 


SUSY’S BLUE GINGHAM. 


The house committee on ways and means was in 
session. The house belonged to John Van Vechten, 
and stood, in its old-fashioned whiteness, with its | 
gable end to the road. In front of the wing was 
what John always called a “stoop,” perhaps the only | 
reminiscence of his far-away Dutch ancestry. The 
stoop was the committee-room, and the committee 
consisted of John, his wife, and their sister Anna. 

It was early June, and nine o’clock of a bright 
moonlight night, and they were discussing whether 
or not Susy should go to the seashore for two months. 
Anna had brought the question with her from her 
school in town. 

“As I told you,” she now said, “Superintendent 
Felton had invited the Governor to visit the school | 
that day, and, of course, we were all in a flutter. | 
That is, inside. Outside, the school was in beautiful 
order. Miss Forsyth, my assistant, knows Gov. | 
Fairfax very well. She was a friend of his wife’s | 
before she died, several years ago. In fact, she is to | 











| myself raking the yard. 
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“Don’t you think a dress is prettier the more trim- 
ming there is on it? Well, 1 do, and Kate’s was 
lovely! You see, I had on my everlasting blue ging- 
ham, but I hadn’t thought a word about it. The 
leaves danced about so, and the sun shone so bright, 
and I had been so busy cracking my torpedoes, that I 
just hadn’t time to think whether I looked well 
enough to go to the Fourth. 

“You ought to have seen these steps! I wished I 
hadn’t cracked so many when mother made me sweep 
them up, and Danny kept throwing on the clean spots 
just as fast as I swept. 

“Mamma had put up the lunch. We had ham 
sandwiches. I helped chop the ham, because the 
knife was sharp; if it had been dull, I wouldn’t have 
wanted to. And jelly-cake, and hard-boiled eggs, 
and cold coffee in a jug, with the cream and sugar all 
in. Mother lets me have that Christmas and Thanks- 
giving and Fourth of July and such days. And gin- 
ger-snaps. 

“That morning we had watched the man go past 
with the cans of water and the ice for the lemonade, 
and another man with his load all done up in blank- 
ets. That was the ice-cream, you know. They do 
me up in blankets in winter to keep me warm, and 
the ice-cream in summer to keep it cool. I don’t see 
why, do you? , 

“I had twenty-five cents to spend, too, that I earned 
Danny can’t, he’s so little. 
Well, I couldn’t keep still till it was time to start, so 
I asked mother if I couldn’t go down to Kate Ste- 
vens’s, and they could take me in when they went by. 
Kate Stevens’s house is that big one you can see down 
the road. 

“When I got there, Kate said, ‘Why, Susy Van 
Vechten, are you going to the Fourth in your blue 
gingham? I’ve got a new dress.’ 

“That spoiled my good time all in a minute, and 
my throat got a big lump in it. Queer, isn’t it? Does 
your throat choke up when you want to cry, Aunt 
Anna? I don’t see where the choke comes from. 
But I didn’t want her to know I felt badly, so I an- 
swered right off: 

“Pm not going to the Fourth at all, and that is 
why I’ve got on my blue gingham.’ 

“And it was true, for I wasn’t. I had just made 
up my mind. Mother said afterward that it was not 
quite true, for I had it wrong end foremost. I couldn’t 
go with that choke in my throat. Well, I stayed 
around till our folks came, and then went out quick 
and told mother that I did not want to go to the pic- 
nic, and if she’d please give me the key, I’d go back 


as I could that his house was on fire. But he just | 
shouted and rushed for his horses, and everybody 
followed him. 

“Mrs. Stevens said something real quick about 
Davy, and ran too. The man that was speaking | 














ones, dearie—and even more,” added Aunt Anna, 
thoughtfully to herself, as the little girl disappeared 
down the stairs. 





I do not know the seashore story. To tell the truth, 


came down, and, Aunt Anna, who do you think it I am acquainted with the sands, the sunshine, and 
was? | the umbrellas, only through the hearsay of verse and 
“The governor! | novel. But I know that the Hon. Charles Fairfax 
“I thought he would be dreadfully angry with me | brought Susy home himself. Miss Forsyth, he said, 
for making such a disturbance in his meeting, but he | had an engagement to meet before the school-year 
wasn’t, and got in father’s wagon and rode with us | opened. 


down to Mr. Stevens’s. When we got there, there | 
was a whole line of men from the well to the house, 
and they were pumping water and handing pails from 

one to another just as fast as they could. But there | 
wasn’t much left of the kitchen.” 

“Where was Davy?” asked Aunt Anna. 

“Oh dear me! He wason a bed they had brought 
out, and the doctor was pulling him around and talk- | 
ing about ‘the shock to the system.’ He was not | 
faint any more and he smiled a little weak kind of | 
smile, and said I’d given him a ride for the Fourth of 
July. 

“By-and-by the fire was out, and Mr. Stevens came 
and shook hands with me, and the governor stood up 
in a wagon and said he would make them a little 
supplementary speech. What is ‘supplementary’, 
Aunt Anna? I’ve just remembered that word. 
And he said maybe they didn’t all know why the | 
whole house wasn’t burned down, and Davy in it. 
And then he told them.” 

“Told them what?” 

“Why—about—what I did, you know. I was so 
ashamed! And then Mr. Stevens lifted me into the 
wagon, and the crowd cheered.” 

“What did you think about, Susy?” 

“Well, Aunt Anna, I was a little afraid that my 
face was dirty, running so fast in all that dust; and | 
I was—it’s silly, I know, but I was—I mean I didn’t 
exactly like to stand up there with that blue gingham | 
on. And father asked him home to supper. Just | 
think! the governor! and he talked with mamma 
ever solong. That’s all, auntie.” | 

“Well, my dear, your story is rather like the old | 
saying about ‘the play of Hamlet, with the part of | 
Hamlet omitted, by special request.’ ” 

“Why?” asked Susy, wonderingly. 

“T haven’t heard anything about the pony.” | 

“So you haven’t. About two weeks after Mr. | 
Stevens came over one morning with him. He had | 
a beautiful side-saddle on and Mr. Stevens said he | 





Having come, he did not seem to be in a hurry 
about going away again. Two days he loitered about 
under the trees with Aunt Anna, while Susy’s busy 
mother, glancing out in an amused fashion, remarked 
to her husband that she began to suspect that there 


| was a method in His Excellency’s madness. 


One brilliant morning in the following June, a 
group of people under the trees at Mr. Van Vechten’s 
crystallized around two who were standing before 
the minister. Susy and Alice Fairfax stood beside 
them. Susy’s white dress, bridesmaid gear though 
it was, could, even now, hardly rival Kate Stevens’s 
in the number of tucks and ruffles. But her eyes 
had grown clearer with two whole years of open 
vision, and her mother’s sense of the fitness of things 
had begun to dawn in her own brain. 

When the last words of the ceremony died on the 
air, the congratulations hung fire a little, till Davy 
Stevens, slowly and painfully rising, began to take 
the few steps that separated him from the newly 
made husband and wife. 

Susy rushed forward to help him; and Gov. Fairfax, 
stooping a little as he warmly shook hands with 
the boy, remarked, “But for this young man, Anna, 
I might never have known you.” 

“QO Uncle Charles!” Susy gasped and stumbled 
over the name, but got it out bravely; “if it hadn’t 
been for mother’s making me wear that blue gingham 
you wouldn’t ever have got acquainted, I am sure.” 

“T think, Sue,” laughed Aunt Anna, “that it was 
because your mother didn’t make you wear the blue 
gingham to the Fourth of July that it all happened.” 

FRANCES COLE, 
+o 3 
For the Companion. 


THE BARN ON THE MARSH. 


It had not always stood on the marsh. When I 


go to Spruce Beach this summer with his little girl, | home. 
to mother her, you know. She would give Sue the “Mother looked astonished for a minute, but Kate 


was Davy’s present to me. He didn’t bring him over | Was a little boy of seven, it occupied the rear of our 
right away, he explained, because he wanted to have | neighbor’s yard, not a stone’s throw from the rectory 
him broken ‘to the feel of skirts.’ Don’t you think | gate, on one of the windy, sunshiny spurs of South 





best of care.” 

“If I could see her,” began Mrs. Van Vechten, 
doubtfully. 

“T can arrange that. I know Miss Forsyth would 
bring Alice Fairfax here.” 

“But how did he know you were any relation to 
Susy?” 


| Stevens came running out, and called her to see her 
new dress, and then I think she knew, for she did 

| not look surprised any more, but only sorry. She 

| gave me the key, and told me that there was some of 

| all there was in the basket left at home, and that I 
could have it for my dinner. 


| “Then she whispered to me that she had a book 


“That came about very naturally. Miss Forsyth | for my birthday, and that it was under the sheets in 


introduced me as Miss Van Vechten, and Mr. Fairfax 


the lower bureau drawer. I did not care one speck 


remarked that he meta little girl named Van Vechten | for the book, I was thinking so much about Kate’s 


under rather peculiar circumstances last summer. He 
told me a little of the story, and I knew the heroine 
must be our Susy, for I had heard something of the 
same sort before. Andina few days Miss Forsyth 
told me about this plan. I do hope you will let Sue 
go!” 

“But we don’t know Gov. Fairfax, Anna.” 

“Neither do I—much.” Aunt Anna’s face blushed 
and changed in the moonlight, and an inward protest 
went with her words. “But I do know Miss Forsyth, 
and Susy couldn’t possibly be in better hands for two 
months.” 

“And make next summer without any seashore 
harder than this summer with it!” 

“No, indeed, it will not!” The bright-eyed little 
woman spoke positively. ‘Our little girl isn’t made 
of that kind of stuff. Widen a life once, and it stays 
wider, and so can take in more, wherever it is.” 

Mrs. Van Vechten’s face looked puzzled, but not 
ill-pleased. 

“She hasn’t anything to wear, Anna.” 

Anna clapped her hands. 

“I never expected to live long enough to hear you 
say that! It does my commonplace soul good! 
seriously, I’ll take care of that, if you will let me. 
In fact, it is already taken care of. Tell me I may 
tell her to-morrow, Mary.” 

“I suppose you may,” answered the mother, doubt- 
fully, as her sister lighted a night-lamp. 

“We shall have our summer in a light-house yet, 


mother,” said John, cheerily, after Anna had gone | 


upstairs. ‘That is, if I can find a light-house to let.” 

Mr. Van Vechten was not a typical American 
farmer. His nose was not unfamiliar with the smell 
of new books. He really liked the outside of the 
kitchen best for his wife, and the outside of the 
house better still. To that end she was never with, 
out a deputy in what he called “the infernal regions,” 
if it were in his power to obtain one; but the capital 
was not quite in proportion to the number of acres, 
so the coast of Maine, which their Western souls 
longed for, was, as yet, an impossible luxury. 

Aunt Anna sat on the stoop next morning, with a 
piece of dainty work, when a little girl on horseback, 
wearing a rather short long-skirt of dark blue, dashed 
up to the gate, and round to the barn, from whence 
she presently came with a parcel. 

“You've never told me the story of how you came 
by your pony, Sue.” 

“Haven’t I? But you know?” 


“Yes, in a sort of way, but not very well. Tell me | 


all about it, after you take off your habit.” 

“All right!”. called the little girl, already disap- 
pearing within the doorway. “If mother doesn’t 
want me, I will. 

“To begin with, Aunt Anna, I just hate blue ging- 
hams! Sometimes I feel like a whole charity school. 
If mother would only let me have calico, then this 
summer’s dresses wouldn’t be just exactly like last 
summer’s. Well, it was last Fourth of July; ‘Forch 
o’ Duly,’ Danny calls it. 

“I went over to Kate Stevens’s in the morning, 
and she had the beautifulest white dress on! It was 
just full of trimming, ruffles and tucks and embroid- 
ery, and she had a Roman sash, and bangs. It was 
mean, wasn’tit? She waited till the night before, 
after school, so the girls wouldn’t know, and then 
had her hair banged so she’d look her best. 


But, 


new dress; but I went and found it the first minute I 
got home, and then I forgot all about everything. I 
tell you my mother knows so much! 

“It was all about those old Greeks and Romans. 
That’s why I called my pony Pegasus. I named him 
first, ‘The Flying Horse of the Prairie,’ but now I 
call him ‘Peg’ for short. 

“T read on and on, and never thought of the picnic, 
but I was hungry by eleven o’clock. I always do get 
hungry quicker when there’s something good to eat, 
don’t you? Mother won’t let me bring a book to the 
table, but I had a good time that day, for I just 
rocked and ate my sandwiches and read about 
| Achilles. 
| ‘When I wasa little girl, I used to wonder whether 

I would rather marry a man who kept a candy-store, 

or one who kept a book-store. I couldn’t make up 

my mind. Which would you? And I thought if I 
a only find one with a little confectioner’s shop 
| back of the books, I would be perfectly happy; but 
| I’m not so silly now. 

“Pretty soon I happened to look up, and I sawa 
| blue smoke over the corner of Mr. Stevens’s corn- 
barn. «And I thought of fire-crackers, and the city of 
Portland, where Prudy Parlin’s house was burned 
up, and I knew Jim Stevens had his out there that 
morning. 

“Then I ran! The woodshed was just blazing, and 
the kitchen had caught a little on one corner. And 
| then I thought of Davy Stevens!” 

“Who is that? You have not said anything about 
| him before,” asked Aunt Anna. 

| “Qh, it’s their lame boy. He can’t walk a step— 
| not one step. At least he couldn’t; he’s getting bet- 
| ter now. Just as quick as I opened the kitchen door, 
he called out that he was so glad I’d come, and what 
was that dreadful smoke? And there he was lying 
on his cot by the kitchen window, and just choking. 

“He told me to run down the road and get some 
men, but I said I had to get him out first; and he 
thought I couldn’t, and I did not know as I could, 
but I knew that kitchen would burn before I could 
go to the grove and get back again. 

*T began to push the cot, but it was too shaky, and 
I thought of the wheelbarrow. I wheeled it in and 
put it right at the end of the bed. It was one of 
this kind like a cradle, sidewise, you know. I laida 
pillow in it, and then just pulled him straight on. I 
suppose it almost killed him. He helped himself a 
little with his hands, though.” j 

“T wonder how you dared try it, Sue,” said Aunt 
Anna, quietly, but with a sparkle in her eye. 

“Dare! I didn’t dare. I was as afraid as I could 
| be. But there wasn’t anything else to do, auntie.” 

“‘ Noblesse oblige,” murmured the elder, giving Susy 
| a hug that almost took her breath away. 

“What is it, auntie?” 

“Nothing, dear; go on.” 

“It was a wide door, but I hurt his foot dreadfully 
getting him through, and he fainted. How he looked 
with his head hanging down on one side and his feet 
;on the other! I just put him on the other side of 
the wind, so the smoke wouldn’t choke him, and ran 
| down the road as fast as I could go. Aunt Anna, I 

was never so hot in my life! 
| ‘When I got there, there was a man speaking and 
| throwing his arms about. In a minute I saw Mr. 

Stevens on the end of abench. So I told him as still 

















that’s a funny way to say it? Father didn’t want me | 
to keep him at first, but I did beg so hard, and now 
he is my lovely, lovely Peg!”’ | 

“And how is Davy?” 

“That’s the strangest part of it! He’s really get- | 
ting better. He has even walked two or three steps | 
lately.” | 

“T have a letter for you, Susy,” said Aunt Anna, | 
taking it out of her pocket. It was a large, square, 
white envelope which Susy opened in a flutter and | 
read breathlessly. 

“Who is Charles W. Fairfax?” and before Aunt 
Anna could answer, “‘My obedient servant,’ how 
queer! What does that mean? Oh, will mother let 
me go?” | 

“Mr. Fairfax is your governor, Susy, and I suppose | 
from his letter he is rather an old-fashioned gentle- | 
man—but that means the most perfect of all gentle- | 
men,” replied Aunt Anna, with a bright look. 

“But will mother”— 

‘Yes, mother will, Dame Durden, or I should never 
have told you. And I’ve brought you some dresses 
and things. Come up to my room.” 

“You are better than a fairy godmother, Aunt 
Anna!” exclaimed Susy, as she sprang up the stairs, 
three steps at a time. 

Nothing had ever seemed so full of interest to her 
before as the outside of Aunt Anna’s sole-leather 
trunk. 

“O Aunt Anna! 
trunk like yours!” 

“You may take this one if you like. 
your bag.” 

It was real alligator-skin, but Susy did not know 
that. She did not say a word, but sank down on the 
floor with a long sigh of content. 

“Don’t you want to see your dresses?” 

“Dresses! Oh! I haven’t got as far as dresses, 
Aunt Anna.” 

But Miss Van Vechten proceeded to take out and 
unfold—a grayish-blue seersucker trimmed with em- 
broidery of its own shade; a soft, leaf-brown wool, 
of dainty fineness, checked off with just one line of 
the same fady blue, and with silken lights laid into 
all the shadows; and, lastly, a white lawn, sheer and 
beautiful, with enough lace about it to soften all the 
edges. 

“There, dear, which will you try on first?” 

Aunt Anna began to answer her own question by 
taking up the brown. She went on talking. 

“You see, Miss Forsyth had the buying of Alice 
Fairfax’s dresses for the summer, and she got three 
for her very similar to these.” 

Wise Aunt Anna! She had been a little girl her- 
self dressed on not too abundant means. 

“Of course, we did not get things alike,” Aunt 
Anna went on, “‘but they are of the same kind after 
all.” If Sue had been drawn by wild horses she 
would not have asked what Alice Fairfax was going 
to wear that summer, but she wanted to know, and 
her aunt, like a loving little woman as she was, knew 
just how much she wanted to know. 

“There! I do like to see a person satisfactorily 
dressed,” remarked Aunt Anna, opening the bonnet- 
box of the trunk, and producing a brown hat of a 
perfect shade “to go with’ the dress, and fitting it 
over Susy’s braids. 

“Now, my dear, with your hair and eyes, you are a 
‘study in brown.’ Go and show yourself to mamma.” 

Her aunt picked up her bag. 

“You need this bit of yellow to light up your ‘tout 
ensemble.’ *’ 

“What is ‘tout ensemble,’ auntie?” 

““Why—all-over-alike—and suitableness.” 

‘Suitable’ is mother’s word. But somehow it 
never seemed to belong to anything pretty like this,” 


If I’m to go, how I would like a 


And here’s 





and Susy smoothed down the soft folds lovingly. 
“It belongs to pretty things as much as to homely | 


Mountain. A perpetual eyesore to the rector, but I 
cannot help thinking, as I view it now in the concen- 
trated light of memory, that it did artistic service in 
the way of a foil to the loveliness of the rectory gar- 
den. This garden was the rector’s delight, but to my 
restless seven years it was a sort of gay-colored and 
ever-threatening bugbear. 

Weeding, and especially such thorough, radical 
weeding as alone would satisfy the rector’s con- 
science, was my detestation; and, moreover, just at 
the time of being called upon to weed, there was 
sure to be something else of engrossing importance 
which my nimble little wits had set themsélves upon 
doing. 

But I never found courage to betray my lack of 
sympathy in all its iciness. The sight of the rector’s 
enthusiasm filled me ever with a sense of guilt, and 
I used to weed quite diligently, at times. 

One morning the rector had lured me out early, 
before breakfast, while the sun yet hung low above 
the shining marshes. We were working cheerfully 
together at the carrot-beds. The smell of the moist 
earth and of the dewy young carrot-plants, bruised 
by my hasty fingers, comes vividly upon my senses 
even now. 

Suddenly I heard the rector cry, “Bother!” ina 
tone which spoke volumes. I saw he had broken his 
hoe short off at the handle. I stopped work with 
alacrity, and gazed with commiserating interest, 
while I bgan wiping my muddy little fingers on my 
knickerbockers in bright anticipation of some new 
departure which should put a pause to the weeding. 

In a moment or two the vexed wrinkles smoothed 
themselves out of the rector’s brow, and he turned 
to me with the proposal that we should go over to 
our neighbor’s and repair the damage. 

One end of the barn, as we knew, was used for a 
workshop. We crossed the road, let down the bars, 
put to flight a flock of pigeons that were feeding 
among the scattered straw, and threw open the big 
barn doors. 

There, just inside, hung the dead body of our 
neighbor, his face distorted and purple. And, while 
I stood sobbing with horror, the rector cut him down 
with the draw-knife which he had come to borrow. 

Soon after this tragedy, the barn was moved down 
to the marsh, to be used for storing hay and farm 
implements. And by the time the scene had faded 
from my mind, the rector gave up the dear delights 
of his garden, and took us off to a distant city parish. 
Not until I had reached eighteen, and the dignity of 
college cap and gown, did I revisit the salty breezes 
of South Mountain. 

Then I came to see friends who were living in the 
old rectory. About two miles away, by the main 
road, dwelt certain other friends, with whom I was 
given to spending most of my evenings, and who 
possessed some strange charm which would never 
permit me to say good-night at anything like a sea- 
sonable hour. 

The distance, as I said, to these friends was about 
two miles, if you followed the main road; but there 
was a short cut, a road across the marsh, used chiefly 
by the hay-makers and the fishermen, not pleasant to 
travel in wet weather, but good enough for me at all 
times in the frame of mind in which I found my- 
self. 

This road on either hand was bordered by a high 
rail fence, along which rose, here and there, the 
bleak spire of a ghostly and perishing Lombardy 
poplar. This is the tree of all least suited to those 
wind-beaten regions, but none other will the country 
people plant. Close up to the road, at one point, 
curved a massive sweep of red dyke, and further to 
the right stretched the miles on miles of naked 
marsh, till they lost themselves in the lonely, shift- 
ing waters of the Basin. 

About twenty paces back from the fence, with its 
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big doors opening toward the road, a conspicuous 
landmark in all my nightly walks, stood the barn. 

I remembered vividly enough, but in a remote, im- 
personal sort of way, the scene on that far-off sunny 
summer morning. As, night after night, I swung 


past the ancient doors, my brain in a pleasant con- | 


fusion, I never gave the remembrance any heed. 
Finally, I ceased to recall it, and the rattling of the 
wind in the time-warped shingles fell on utterly care- 
less ears. 

One night, as I started homeward upon the verge 
of twelve, the marsh seemed all alive with flying 


glegms. The moon was past the full, white and | 


high; the sky was thick with small black clouds, 
streaming dizzily across the moon’s face, and a 
moist wind piped steadily in from the sea. 

I was walking swiftly, not much alive to outward 
impressions, scarce noticing even the strange play of 
the moon-shadows over the marshes, and got perhaps 
a stone’s throw past the barn, when a creeping sen- 


sation about my skin, and a thrill of nervous appre- | 
hension made me stop suddenly and take a look | 


behind. 

The impulse seized me unawares, or I should have 
laughed at myself and gone on without yielding to 
such a weakness. 


But it was too late. My gaze darted unerringly to 


the barn, whose great doors stood wide open. There, | 


swaying almost imperceptibly in the wind, hung the 


body of our neighbor, as I had seen it that dreadful | 


morning long ago. 

For a moment I could hear again my childish sobs, 
and the remembrance of that horror filled me with 
self-pity. Then, as the roots of my hair began to 
stir, my feet set themselves instinctively for flight. 

This instinct, however, I promptly and sternly re- 
pressed. I knew all about these optical illusions, 
and began to congratulate myself on this opportunity 
for investigating one so interesting and vivid. 

At the same time I gave a hasty side-thought to 
what would have happened had I been one of the 
superstitious farm-hands or fishermen of the dis- 
trict. I should have taken to my heels in desperate 
terror, and been ever after faithfully persuaded of 
having looked upon a veritable ghost. 

I said to myself that the apparition, if I looked 
upon it steadfastly, would vanish as I approached, 
or, more probably, resolve itself into some chance 
combination of moonlight and shadows. In fact, my 
reason was perfectly satisfied that the ghostly vision 
was due solely to the association of ideas,—I was 
fresh from my classes in philosophy,—aided and 
abetted by my own pretty vivid imagination. Yet 
the natural man, this physical being of mine, re- 
volted in every fibre of the flesh from any closer 
acquaintance with the thing. 

I began, with reluctant feet, to retrace my steps; 
but as I did so the vision only grew so much the 
clearer; and a cold perspiration broke out upon me. 
Step by step I approached, till I stood just outside 
the fence, face to face with the apparition. 

I leaned against the fence, looking through between 
the rails; and now, at this distance, every feature 
came out with awful distinctness—all so horrible in 
its distortion that I cannot bear to describe it. 

As each fresh gust of wind hissed through the 
chinks I could see the body swing before it, heavily 
and slowly. I had to bring all my philosophy to bear 
else my feet would have carried me off in a frenzy of 
flight. 

At last I reached the conclusion that since my sight 
was so helplessly deceived I should have to depend 
upon the touch. In no other way could I detect the 
true basis of the illusion; and this way was a hard 
one. By much argument and self-persuasion I pre- 
vailed upon myself to climb the fence, and with a 
sort of despairing doggedness to let myself down on 
the inside. 

Just then the clouds thickened over the face of the 
moon, and the light faded rapidly. To get down 
inside the fence with that thing was, for a moment, 
simply sickening, and my eyes dilated with the 
intensity of my stare. Then common-sense came to 
the rescue, with a revulsion of feeling, and I laughed 
—though not very mirthfully—at the thoroughness of 
my scare. 

With an air of coolness and defiance I walked right 
up to the open doors; and when so close that I could 
have touched it with my walking-stick, the thing 
swayed gently and faced me in the light of the re- 
appearing moon. 

Could my eyes deceive me? 
neighbor. 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I thrust out my stick 
and touched it, shrinking back as I did so. What I 
touched, plain instantly to my sight, was a piece of 
‘wood and iron—some portion of mowing-machine or 
reaper, which had been, apparently, repainted and 
hung up across the door-pole to dry. 

It swayed in the wind. The straying fingers of 


It certainly was our 


the moonbeams through the chinks pencilled it | 
strangely, and the shadows were huddled black be- | 
But now it hung revealed, with no more | drew off potatoes in company, and used each to take | 
likeness to a human body than any average well- | 


hind it. 


meaning farm-implement might be expected to have. 

Though still shaky, it was with a great, swelling 
sense of triumph over supernatural terrors, that I 
resumed my homeward way. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





TESTING THE BABY. 


The natural bent of a child is sometimes mani- 
fested at a very early age, but the Chinese method 
of ascertaining what this bent is, seems to the West- 
ern mind rather curious than trustworthy. Chinese 
parents seem to be like Yankee parents in one respect; 
they expect their baby to become famous for some- 
thing. 


On the first anniversary of the baby’s birthday, | 


says Mr. Doolittle in his “‘Social Life of the Chinese,” 
a large bamboo sieve, such as farmers use in win- 


nowing grain, is placed ona table before the ances- 


tral tablets of the family, where incense and candles 
are already burning. On this is laid a set of money- 
scales, a pair of shears, a foot-measure, a brass mir- 
ror, pencil, ink, paper, and ink-slab, one or two books, 
and fruit. 

The child, dressed in new garments, is placed upon 
the sieve in the midst of these articles. The object 
uow is to see what it will first take hold of and play 


with. The moment is one of great interest to the 
parents and assembled friends. 
| It is said that the article the child first takes up 
| indicates its future employment, character, or condi- 
tion in the world. 

If the child be a boy, and he takes a book or imple- 
ment connected with literature, as pen or ink, it is 
| surmised that he will become a distinguished scholar ; 

if he seizes the money-scales, or the silver or gold 
instrument or ornament, that he will become famous 
for his wealth and for his talents in making money. 


| 


———_-_ ~~ -——_ 


For the Companion. 


A STAMPEDE. 


| After starch factories were built in Aroostook 
| County, Maine, some fifteen years ago, the farmers 
| there began raising potatoes in large quantities, for 
the newly cleared land was virgin soil, and potatoes, 
especially, grew luxuriantly. The price paid was 
but twenty-five cents per bushel, to manufacture 
into starch; yet the crop was so abundant that there 
| was more money in potatoes than in anything else 
that could be planted. Moreover, the factory people 
| paid cash, and at that time it was difficult to turn 
| any other farm produce into money. 
| The result of this condition of things was that the 
farmers planted great fields with “Early Rose,” 
“Churchill” and “Christy” potatoes, and all through 
‘ the late autumn, after September, we boys were kept 




















BEATING 


OFF THE BEAR. 


busy hauling the fine, great white tubers to the 
| mills.” 

The new township in which the writer resided con- 
tained only eleven or twelve families, each occupy- 
ing a cleared farm. Everything was very new and 

| stumpy. We did our work mostly with oxen. - The 
| distance to the starch mill was not far from ten 
| miles, and the road was none of the smoothest. For 
| transporting the potatoes we made use of large, 
| strong, two-wheeled carts, the bodies of which were 
| set upon the massive wooden axles, and confined in 
| front by a “sword and pin” which rose from the cart- 
| tongue. 

There were no springs on these clumsy carts; the 
wheels were of solid wood, and the hubs, some of 

| them fully a foot in diameter, were merely each a 
piece, two feet in length, sawn from a large bird’s-eye 
maple log. The bodies of these backwoods carts were 
made to contain forty bushels of potatoes each—just 

|a load for a strong yoke of oxen over those new 
| roads. 

During the season to which I now refer, five of us 


a load daily for more than a month; and, although 
there was not a little heavy and dirty work handling 
the potatoes, we enjoyed the trips very much. 


and Scott Woodbridge. Not one of us was over 
eighteen years old; Bartlett was only fourteen. 


in time to start by six, or half an hour later. It 
took us the best part of five hours to drive out to the 
starch mill; and, while teaming out with the load, 
we generally walked, each beside his own oxen, in 
order to guide the heavy load. 





My team-fellows were all neighbors. There was | 
Johnny Curson, Manter McIndoe, Horace Bartlett | vigorously, climbed back and disappeared in the big | zigzag journeys of Joseph’s brethren, Master Johnny 





| so we were accustomed to start off our five ox-teams, 
| one behind the other, and all of us got in the rear 
| cart and rode. Here we could talk, tell stories, sing 
| songs and shout as loudly as we pleased, with no fear 
| of disturbing people—for there were no people to 
| disturb. 
| The forward teams would often loiter, and their 
| unwillingness to move briskly led to a pretty contin- 
uous exhortation from some one of us to the laggard 
oxen, such as, “Get up, Bright!” “Go along, Broad!” 
| “Gee, Turk, you old dragon! Haw, Golding!” “Old 
Star, you lazy rack o’ bones, wake up there!’ ‘““‘Wake 
up there, old Line and Brown!” 

Sometimes we were obliged to reinforce these ver- 
bal stimulants by throwing little billets of wood far 
ahead, for the oxen, of course, got tired of their 
heavy burdens; and at times, some of them, grow- 
ing hungry, would “raise their cuds,” and naturally 
went slowly while chewing. 

Then, too, we nearly always had a treat of apples 

| for ourselves while riding homeward. There were 
then no apples raised in the new towns of Aroostook 
County, but the storekeeper at the “Corners,” near 
the starch mill, had a stock of this to us rare and 
delicious fruit, which he received from Woodstock, 
New Brunswick. He retailed the apples to us at two 
cents apiece, so that it took a bushel of potatoes to 
buy twelve apples; but potatoes were plenty, and 
we generally purchased a dozen of those red, pleas- 
ant-sour apples every trip. 


To ride in the cart and eat apples was a luxury | 
which a hard-working farm boy can appreciate, bet- | 


ter, perhaps, than more daintily reared lads. I re- 


member that we gave the cores to the oxen, a favor | 


which they also appreciated, for oxen are as fond of 
apples as are boys. They would smell the apples as 
soon as we began to eat them, and, turning their 
heads partly around in their bows, would snuff long- 
ingly back at the rear cart. 

For a part of the way the road led 
through forest land, much of it covered 
with a growth of spruce, hemlock and 
some few pines; there were open 
tracts, too, where fires had killed the 
green timber, leaving great bare, 
smutty stumps standing on each side of 





the cart - track. These 
stumps, which were there 


called ‘“ram-pikes,’? were 


tall, and some of them were a yard 
or more in diameter. The rocks, 
too, had been laid bare, and 
whitened by the fire. 
On the afternoon of my story, the 
wheels of Hod Bartlett’s cart had 
begun to creak, for lack of grease 
on the axle. 


late; they had grown dry, and set up a hideously | 
prolonged squeaking noise every time the wheels re- | 


volved. We chaffed Bartlett about it unmercifully, 
and, indeed, it was really a nerve-torturing, as well 
as a very loud, noise that could be heard a long dis- 
tance. 

Presently, as we jogged on our way, we*heard, 
above the long-drawn creaks of the remonstrant 


axle, another sound near by, and, glancing up the | 


side of the little hollow through which we were pass- 
ing, discovered an animal about the size of a quarter- 
grown pig, sliding down backward from a hole in 
one of those great smutty ram-pikes which towered 
high over the road. 

“Oh, look o’ there, boys!” cried McIndoe. ‘‘What’s 
that?” 

“Good gracious, that’s a young bear!” exclaimed 
Scott. “Let’s catch him!’ and out we all five jumped, 
and ran up the steep side of the knoll, shouting like 
a party of Indians on the war-path, to frighten the 

| cub so that he would not get down and take to his 
heels before we reached the foot of the stub. 
The cub, when we first discovered him, was up 
| fifteen or twenty feet from the ground; he looked 
down, whimpered, then hearing us coming began to 
slide down, but got more alarmed, and using his claws 


| hole from which he had emerged. 
Nobody wanted to climb the smutty stub, though 


to fell it. This proved a job of some ten or fifteen 
| minutes’ hard work, but taking turns with the axe, 
| we chopped it away. 
“Tt’s totterin’! It’s beginnin’ to sag over!’’ shouted 
| Johnny, who had gone down to the cart to fetch up a 





often fifty or sixty feet | 


He had neglected to lubricate them of | 


On reaching the mill, the first business was to weigh | bushel basket, and with a loud crack and a crash, the | 
out the potatoes. Seventy pounds were allowed for | old “ram-pike” went down and reached almost to | 
a bushel, so that our loads generally weighed about | the road, causing even those steady old oxen to start 





another of the baskets over that one and with a bit 
of rope tied the two together. 

The little creature wasn’t very heavy—would not 
| have weighed over fifteen or twenty pounds; but he 
| had voice enough for a full-grown bear. I suppose 

he had been a little stunned at first, but on moving 
| him and putting the baskets into the cart, oh misery! 
| how he did ¢i-yi and yell! 

We started on with him in the cart and let him 
blend his howls for liberty with the equally direful 
sounds from Bartlett’s cart-wheels. In fact, we were 
all in great glee over our capture, and had proceeded 
for about a quarter of a mile, when we saw an animal 
a good deal larger than a big black dog, coming along 
the road behind us. It was walking along in a kind 
of wistful, half-alarmed manner, and after every few 
steps would stop, then come on again. 

“Great sixty!” exclaimed Johnny; ‘‘if there aint 

| the old bear!” 

“Wal, she don’t act very fierce or savage, does she, 
now?” said Scott. ; 

Then we all five began to shout, to scare her off, 
for we had no gun with us. But as soon as we began 
to shout, the cub, that had been quiet for a few 
moments, resumed his howlings; and at that the old 

| bear came trotting up nearer and began to growl a 
little and show more signs of being in earnest. Still 
| we were not much afraid of her at first. Scott had 
|the axe and the rest of us stood, with the butts of 
| our oak goad-sticks ready to deal her a whack if she 
attempted to board the cart. 

But she kept coming up a little closer and growled 
more determinedly; and pretty soon the oxen either 
smelled her or noticed the low growls. Cattle do not 
like the smell of a bear; they began to walk faster, 
| all of them, and a minute later started into a run. 

Then almost before we were aware what was going 
to happen, there ensued the greatest stampede and 
runaway that I, for one, ever had part in. It was a 
descending piece of road, and in less time than it 
takes to write this sentence, all five of those carts 
were going as fast as those five yoke of oxen could 
run. 

Over logs and stones in the but yet half-trodden 
road, these lumbering old cart-wheels bumped and 
jounced. There was a rumble and racket fit to drown 
the noise of a railway train. 

We all shouted, “‘ Whoa-hush! Whoa-hush!” but 
there was no such thing as whoa-hushing them. We 
had about all we could do, too, to stick in the cart; 
every fresh jounce nearly threw us out of it. None 
of us dared jump out, to attempt to run ahead and 
stop the oxen, for now that the cart was going so 
fast, the old bear had whipped up also, and was com. 
ing on at a gallop. 

The whines of the cub and the squeaking and noise 
excited her; she probably thought that we were 
killing her baby. She would stop a moment almost 
still in the road, then growl and come on at a.run 
close to the tail of the cart and rear up to leap into 
it. 

We struck at her with our goad-sticks, but had to 
cling on with one hand all the time, to keep in the 
cart ourselves. I thought at times that the old 
creature would get into the cart in spite of us, for 
she seemed to grow more and more in earnest about 
it after every fresh attempt. 

Well, we went on after that break-neck fashion for 
fully two miles—till we came out to a new place 
where a settler, named Shirley, was building a house 
of squared logs and slabs. Shirley himself and two 
other men were at work on it, close by the road. 
One of them had an adze and the other two had axes 
in their hands. ¢ 

Hearing the noise of the runaway, they stopped 
work, then ran out to head off the oxen. The fore- 
| most teams got past them, however; and they failed 

to stop the hinder ones, but were in time to run afoul 
| of the old bear, at the tail-end of the rapidly moving 
| procession. On we went past the place and soon lost 
sight of them, behind some bushes, but we had seen 
that a pitched battle was going on. 

After going about a quarter of a mile farther, we 
| succeeded in stopping the oxen. We did not go back 
| to see how Shirley and his men came off, but learned 
| next day that two of them had kept the excited ani- 
| mal at bay, while the other got a gun and shot it. 
| Seott Woodbridge undertook to keep the cub and 
chained it to a stake in his father’s yard; not many 
nights afterwards, however, a dog, or some wild 
animal, came about and throttled the little creature. 
| But, although we obtained no profit from our cap- 
| ture, it affords me a still vivid recollection of the 
| most exciting stampede which it was ever my for- 

tune to be involved in. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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For the Companion. 


WONDERS OF THE FORE-WORLD. 
I.—Marine Crocodiles. 


The anecdote editor of a Boston paper knows the 
name of a little messenger-boy who was induced to 
| visit a Sunday school, and listened with much inter- 
| est to the story of Joseph’s adventures in the land of 
| Egypt; but at the account of the famine, and the 





| Shook his head. 
| “What made him put those boys to all that 


We were obliged to be astir by four o’clock in the | it was full of knots and burned-out holes; but we | trouble?” he asked. “Couldn’t he board them at 
morning, to get our oxen fed and the potatoes loaded | brought an axe from one of the carts and set at work | 


some down-town hotel, and just telegraph a few 
| words for his father to come on? At night rates it 
| wouldn’t have been more than seventy-five cents, 
| nohow.” 

Johnny probably never heard the last of that plan; 
but thousands of older people are apt to fall into far 
stranger mistakes in their notions about the original 
appearance of the out-door world. They know that 


twenty-eight hundred pounds each. This done, our 
oxen were taken off the carts, chained out to trees 
or posts, and given their “baiting” of hay, while we 
boys assisted each other in running out our loads, and 
| transferring them to the bins of the mill. We then 
washed up, ate our luncheons, and between two and 
three o’cluck in the afternoon were ready to set off 
on our homeward way. 
| It was on our long, leisurely trips home in the 
| afternoon that we had our fun, for it was an unusual 


| a little. 

It had no sooner struck the ground than we were at 

| the hole where we had seen the bear go in, with the 

bushel basket, ready to clap it over him if he should 

come out. But he did not stir. The hollow part of 

the stub had cracked open. We could see the little 

| black fellow lying inside the cavity and at first 
thought that he was dead. 

Scott split away the blackened wood and Manter 

| hauled the small chap out by one leg. 








But he had no | 


| circumstance to meet a team on those ‘lonely new | sooner touched him than cubby began to yell; we | 
roads, mostly through forest and partly cleared land; | got him into the basket, however, and then we put | 


our proudest cities were at first nothing but strag- 
gling villages of log-cabins, and that the first settlers 
lived in hovels that would now be thought unfit for a 
mule-stable; but after going back another century or 
two, they suppose themselves to have reached a 
wholly primitive state of things: wild “‘aborigines,” 
wild deer, and wild, ‘‘primeval” forests. 

Yet, the truth is, that the difference between a city 
of telegraphs and gas-lit hotels and a city of King 
Pharaoh’s time is as nothing, compared with the 
difference between the hunting-grounds of Chief 
Tecumseh and the hunting-grounds of the creatures 
that ranged the forests of the Pliocene period, or of 
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the still earlier age when trees resembled gigantic different varieties have since been discovered in | several instances, men of learning and culture, 


ferns, and warm seas bred myriads of swarming 
and crawling monsters. 

Our earth still harbors land-animals correspond- 
ing in form, if not in size, to certain mammals of 
that elder world, but few living things bear more 
than a faint resemblance to the uncouth inhabi- 
tants of the primeval seas. 


Belgium, Southern Germany and France. 


The plesiosaurus was somewhat smaller than 
the fish-lizard, both its head and its tail being 
much shorter; but it had a neck of prodigious 
length, and is supposed to have haunted the sur- 
face-waters of the antediluvian sea, rearing its 
head in quest of prey, or darting it down left and 
right, after the manner of a fishing pelican. | 

The bones of the larger fossil specimens seem to ! 





A SEA MONSTER. 


The fossil remains of those ocean-monsters are 
found in the caves in many lime-stone regions, 


and sometimes in the rock itself, as in the quarries | 


of Dorsetshire, England, where petrified skeletons 
of strange fish and sea-turtles have repeatedly 
been unearhed in quantities attracting collectors 
from all parts of the civilized world. 


In the summer of 1811, a Dorsetshire peasant- | 


girl, who had often assisted her brothers in collect- 
ing and selling curiosities of that sort, happened 
to notice a cliff with peculiar rib-like streaks, and 
in picking off the loose stones all around, came 
actoss a piece of petrified bone unlike anything 
she had ever seen before. 

All her efforts to detach it from the cliff proved 
unavailing, till one of her neighbors fetched a 
hammer and chisel, and found that the lower edge 
of the bone was denticulated, 7. e., studded with 
teeth like a cross-cut saw, and imbedded in the 
teeth of an exactly similar bone lower down. 

The length of the bones proved to exceed seven 
feet, but their shape left no doubt that they had 


formed the jaws of some antediluvian prodigy. | 


When the entire skeleton had been exposed, the 
skull seemed to resemble that of an American 
alligator, but the eye-sockets were considerably 
larger, so much larger, indeed, that the creature 
must have had saucer-eyes very nearly a foot in 
diameter. 

Was it a fish or a marine mammal of nocturnal 
habits, a night-hunter with owl-eyes and wolf- 
jaws? 

Similar ckeletons were soon after discovered in 
a quarry of the Jura Mountains, and the French 
naturalist, Cuvier, has proved that the creature 
must, after all, have been a marine saurian, a sort 
of, ocean - crocodile, though with modifications 
of structure which justified a British naturalist in 


describing it as ‘‘a combination of fish, lizard and | 


whale.” 

Its jaws were armed with more than a hundred 
teeth, one hundred and fifty-six having been 
counted in one Jura specimen, and long enough to 
snap up a seal as a seal would snap up a herring. 
The loss of one of those teeth was only a tempo- 
rary inconvenience, for underneath every old tooth 
there was the bud of a new one, which, in its 
turn, could ‘he replaced by another germ at the 
bottom of the socket. 

The Ichthyosaurus, or fish-lizard, as naturalists 
have agreed to call the strange creature, seems to 
have attained a length of thirty feet, of which the 
head formed about one-fourth, and the stout tail a 
full third. It had huge paddles, like those of a 
whale, and must have been able to dart through 
the water with shot-like rapidity; probably the 
most formidable beast of prey the world has ever 
known. 

Its saucer-eyes had a telescopic structure, ena- 


bling it to espy its prey from afar; and, indeed, it , 


seems a puzzle how any living thing of its own 
element could escape from its fangs, as it could 
dive or dart through the surface-water with equal 
facility. 

Nevertheless, by some providential arrange- 
ment, the insatiable monster was gifted with a 
remorseless appetite for the flesh of its own spe- 
cies. It thus became itself the means of diminish- 
ing the danger of its excessive increase, as is 
proved by the fact that petrified excreta of the 
ichthyosaurus have frequently been found to con- 
tain the bones of its young relatives. 

The only rival of the fish-lizard was the Plesio- 
saurus, a monster first described by the Rev. W. 


D. Conybeare, in the ‘Transactions of the Geolog- | 


ical Society” for 1821. The first specimen, like 
that of the ichthyosaurus, was found near Lyme 
Regis, in Dorsetshire; but not less than fifteen 


| promoters are many Germans. 


| ance as a political factor in 1871. 


indicate a length of twenty-five feet, and the liv- 
ing animal must have resembled a large sea-lion, 
with a giraffe’s neck and the head of a serpent. 
Feiix L. Oswap. 
——-__~+or —- 
OURS. 
The very stars are ours; those seas of gloom 
In wide expansion 
Are but dark stairs that lead from room to room 
In the same mansion. 
—Chas, Lawrence Ford, 
——_——_+<+or 
THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS. 


A number of Socialists were recently tried and 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment in 
Prussian Poland. At the same time the German 
Reichstag was discussing a bill proposed by Prince 
Bismarck, restricting the operations of the Social- 
ists more severely than was done by the previous 


| law. 


These events call renewed attention to the growth 
of Socialism in Europe, and especially in Ger- 
many. In almost every country where Socialism 
exists, it is found that among its leaders and chief 
It is so notably | 
in the United States and in England. 

In Germany itself the growth of the party, which 
calls itself ‘‘Socialist,” and which is more or less 
revolutionary in its methods and aims, though not 
favoring physical violence, has become a seriously 
important matter to the Emperor’s government, 
and divides Bismarck’s anxious attention with the 
prospects of a general European war. 

A deputy in the Reichstag, Herr Charles Grad, 
has included in an essay recently published certain 
facts in regard to Socialism in Germany, which 
show us how steadily it has increased, and what a 
real power in German politics it has become 
to-day. 

Socialism may be said to have made its appear- 
In that year, 
out of a total German vote of nearly four million, 
the Socialists polled one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand votes. After the lapse of sixteen years, 
during which Socialism steadily grew in spite of 
repressive laws and an iron-handed régime, the 
German Socialists cast a vote (in 1887) of seven 
hundred and sixty-three thousand votes—more 
than six times as many as in 1871. A party 
which can cast three-quarters of a million ballots, 
out of a total of seven and a half millions, has 
certainly become an important element in the 
State. 

Herr Grad further shows that the increase of 
Socialism during these sixteen years has been 
mainly in the great centres of population. In 
Berlin, the capital of the Empire, for example, the 
increase was from two thousand and fifty-eight 
votes in 1871 to ninety-four thousand two hundred 
and fifty-nine in 1887. 

In the Reichstag itself the Socialist party ranks 
fourth in point of numbers, being only exceeded 
by the Conservatives, the Liberals, and the Cath- 
olic ‘‘Centre.” 

The large proportion of the German Socialists 
are not, as the Socialists in America appear to be, 
lawless and violent men, who wish to use force to 
overthrow existing society. They would warmly 
resent being classed with the so-called ‘‘Anar- 
chists.” 

They do not engage in secret combinations to 
breed revolts. Much less do they aim to achieve 
their purpose by the methods of arson and assas- 
sination, which mark the course of the more ex- 
treme Russian Nihilists. There is a movement in 
|favor of what its leaders call, and call truly, 
' Christian socialism. 

The Socialist leaders in the Reichstag are, in| 


graduates of universities, and competent in debate 
and legislation. 

Their purpose is to convert Germany into a social 
democracy by legal and political agitation. The 
founders of German Socialism, Ferdinand Lassalle 
and Karl Marx, often declared that the most for- 
midable weapon they desired to use was the ballot, 


| and this is also the assertion of their successors in 


the Socialist leadership. 

They only ask for liberty of utterance, which, 
to be sure, is not fully allowed them under the 
Empire; but still they have a voice in the Reichs- 
tag, and some scope of free speech in the press; 
and with these advantages, they find the increase 
of their numbers rapid enough to encourage them 
to hope and labor for final success. 

On the other hand, it is certain that Prince 
Bismarck will make every possible effort, and use 
all the powers he can acquire, to check the influ- 
ence and growth of Socialism. 








~o>— 
For the Companion. 


AIM HIGH. 


High thinking more, high living less, 
Truth telling though the sky should fall, 
Would add to human happiness 
Under the heavens, unto all. 
The lofty standard of the just, 
The courage to defend the right, 
Would move us further from the dust, 
And lift us nearer to the light. 


GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


so 
RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 


A policy unfavorable to the free entrance of as 
many foreigners as choose to come to this country 


would, afew years ago, have been regarded as very | 


illiberal, and as based upon essential hostility to 
people of foreign birth. Now, however, the immi- 
grants from Europe themselves are to so great an 
extent convinced that wages are being diminished 
by the unceasing flood of new population, that 
many of them are found among the advocates of 
some scheme for limiting this inflow. 

A Swedish daily paper of St. Paul, Minn., the 
Svenska Dagbladet, complains that there is in the 


| Scandinavian countries a propaganda which is 


engaged in stimulating emigration for the sake of 
the profit which it makes for the transportation 
companies, and is quite without regard to the fate 


| of the emigrants after they get here, or to the 
| needs of the people whither the new immigrants 


are sent. The result is disastrous to both classes. 
So the North-western Scandinavians, immigrants 
themselves, ask that some sort of restriction be 
put upon the coming of more of their own people. 

Very much the same demand comes from Penn- 
sylvania, where there has been an earnest protest 
against a reported movement to import two thou- 
sand Belgian coal miners to take the place of 
other miners on strike. 

Against this latter importation the present laws 
are effective, for the agitation against immigration 
tending to keep down the wages of labor has 
already borne fruit in a law forbidding the im- 
portation of laborers under contract to work. The 
authorities were appealed to, and orders were 
issued to the proper officers to prevent the landing 
of the expected body of Belgians. 

But a graver question is, for those who believe 
that the tide of immigration now perfectly lawful 
should be checked, what practicable means can 
be devised to stop the coming of thousands who 
are not imported on contracts, but who are not at 
all needed ? 

Several bills have been introduced in Congress 
to accomplish this purpose, the most prominent of 
which, no doubt, are Senator Palmer’s bill laying 
a special tax upon every foreigner arriving in the 
United States and requiring a certificate from a 
consul abroad that the immigrant is a fit person 
to be made a citizen; and Representative Adams’s 
bill confining the means of restriction to a con- 
sular inspection abroad. 

Still another scheme is that proposed by the 
Svenska Dagbladet, which thinks that all foreign- 
ers should be compelled to become naturalized 
within a limited period, or else be expelled from 
the country. This, the Dagbladet thinks, would 
keep many from coming, and would get rid of 
many who are here. 

Against this last proposition it is urged, with 
reason, that it might lead to grave complications 
with foreign powers, and would be illiberal and 
violent in its tendency. 

To the proposition of Representative Adams, the 
objection is made in a good many quarters that the 
foreign consuls could not possibly know the per- 
sons who applied to them for certificates, and that 
not only would they have to take the word of 
persons interested in the emigration of the appli- 
cants, but many would elude the requirement by 
substituting themselves for the persons who had 
received certificates. 

This objection applies as well to the second half 
of Senator Palmer’s bill. A heavy entrance tax 
upon immigrants would no doubt largely restrict 
their coming, but it remains to be seen if public 
sentiment in the country at large would sanction 
such a measure. There is, indeed, so much doubt 
upon this matter that it is hardly probable that 
Congress will adopt any general restriction law at 
this session. 

But the question is one that is becoming steadily 
more pressing, and the agitation and discussion of 
it will increase. All propositions are welcome, 


| since it is only by thought and suggestion that the 


best measure can be brought to the front. It is 
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rather a difficult matter to devise a plan which will 
protect the country without being illiberal toward 
foreigners who wish to come hither, and who 
would be desirable citizens; but it can be done. 





—_——— 


A CATCHING DISEASE. 


There is a beautiful home not far away which con- 
tains almost everything that promotes happiness, 
except one, and the absence of that one makes all 
the rest of no value. 

The nature of the absentee was known to a very 
ancient writer, who said that “Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.” Good-temper was probably what he 
meant, and assuredly the humblest abode, with 
good-temper as its constant inmate, is far better than 
the sumptuous home alluded to above, where its 
blessed presence is seldom felt. 

There is a billiard-room in that house; but, min- 
gled with the merry click of the billiard balls, there 
is generally heard the horrid noise of wrangling, 
and occasionally the explosion of a fierce quarrel. 

There are two pianos, one for company and one for 
practice; but there is little music in the souls of 
those who “take lessons,” and the teacher heaves a 
sigh of relief as she leaves behind her the last of her 
pouting pupils. 

There is a play-room in the third story, but it is 
seldom used; ‘the children quarrel so when they are 
together,” the mother says, and they will not let 
their toys remain in a room open to all. 

There are no early Christians in this house. The 
early Christians had all things in common, but here 
the children, long before they begin Latin, know all 
about meum and tuum. Mine is mine in that house, 
and not yours at all. You would think sometimes 
that the family were all Anarchists, but it is a mis- 
take; the youngest child has a sense of property so 
acute that he is ready to fight for a pine stick which 
has acquired the sacred character of belonging to 
him. 

“Tt is mine,” he cries, “and you mustn’t touch it.” 
The most surprising thing of allis that the inmates 
of this house really love one another. On great occa- 
sions and in sore trials, they show their love by sus- 
tained self-sacrifice. What they lack is good temper, 
and this prevents them from acquiring the sweet art 
of living together in cheerfulness and peace. 

For no kind of disease is so dreadfully catching as 
bad temper. One querulous word, one slightest 
phrase uttered in the scolding tone, may be enough 
to spoil a whole breakfast-table, mar half a dozen 
digestions, and put a large family in bad tune for the 
rest of the day. These dire effects may follow from 
something even less than a word—a look, a sigh, a 
muffled sound conveying the idea of disapproval or 
discontent. 

We hear of rich men endowing professorships in 
colleges, but no one has yet endowed a professorship 
of good-humor, upon which so much of the enjoy- 
ment of life depends. Hence, we advise all our 
readers, young and old, to make a particular study 
of it for themselves, observing closely what pro- 
motes, and what disturbs, the peace of families. 


+r 
HEROIC. 


In the history of the State of Georgia one of the 
most heroic figures is that of a Sergeant Jasper, who 
served in the War of the Revolution in the Second 
South Carolina Regiment, under General Moultrie. 

Jasper was a freckled, red-haired, uneducated 
country lad of singularly quiet but firm bearing. 
In the attack made on Sullivan’s Island by the British, 
a flag-staff, cut by a ball, fell outside of the works. 
Jasper sprang forward, and, under a shower of bul- 
lets, nailed his own colors to the parapet. 

For this act of gallantry he was offered promotion, 
but he declined it, saying, “I have not the education 
nor manners befitting an officer.” 

General Moultrie then granted him a roving com- 
mission and placed six men under him, who were 
known during the war as “Jasper’s command.” 
Scarcely a week passed that this troop did not bring 
in prisoners captured by the most reckless daring. 

On one occasion, Jasper with one comrade, Newton, 
entered the British lines in disguise. In Savannah, 
he overheard a woman, an American, with a child in 
her arms, bitterly lament the condition of her hus- 
band who was held a prisoner in irons for desertion 
of the Royal cause. He was deeply touched with her 
distress and with his comrade resolved to free her 
husband. 

They lay in wait near a spring about two miles 
from the town, which the guard who had the prison- 
ers in charge must pass. The guard, consisting of 
two officers and eight privates, arrived about noon, 
with five prisoners in irons. The day being hot, they 
left the prisoners, as Jasper had expected they would 
and hurried to the spring for water, having previously 
stacked their guns by the roadside. 

Jasper and Newton crept out from the thicket, 
seized their arms, knocked the irons from the prison- 
ers, and brought the guard into the American camp. 

A few months after this feat, during the attack on 
Savannah, the country lad fell, mortally wounded, 
while trying to place his colors on a redoubt. 

For one of his many bold exploits a sword had been 
presented to Jasper by Governor Rutledge. He now 
unbuckled this sword and gave it to Newton, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Take it to my father, and tell him I have not 
dishonored it.” 

A county in Georgia is named for this hero. 


<a> 
tor 


CONSECRATED. 


In a certain town was built, several years ago, q 
very plain, unpretentious house, with room enough 
and to spare, but decorated with no superfluous orna- 
mentation. Its corner-stone was not laid with cere- 
mony, and when its owners moved in, the event was 
scarcely noticed beyond the limits of the streets 
which saw the teams of goods pass by. 

Yet the neighbors very soon learned that this house 
was not exactly like all the others within sight of its 
windows. It seemed to be consecrated to noble uses. 
Its doors were always open to the needy or unfortu- 
nate, and no one crossing its threshold was ever 
allowed to feel himself unwelcome. 

A poor woman died in a miserable part of the town. 
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“Let me see,” said some one, “‘what became of her 
little girl? Was she sent to the poor-house?” 

“Oh no,” was the answer. ‘“Didn’t you know they 
took her in at the brown house on Maple Street? 
They seem to have room for everybody.” 

A seamstress, who had a chronic “stitch” in her 
side, was invited to spend a week of idleness at the 
brown house. A rough lad, who was beginning to fre- 
quent the corner grocery, was one evening enticed into 
that friendly home, on the pretext of candy-making, 
and found both old and young folks so delightful, 
that he conquered his timidity and went again. Every 
one in search of refuge turned that way. 

The house had been truly consecrated. ‘Not for 
ourselves alone,” the owners had thought in building 
it; they regarded it as merely held in trust for the 
benefit of those more needy than themselves. 

—_———- + or - ———— 
RECIPROCITY IN SENSATION. 


Some experiments reported by Nature as having 
taken place in Vienna, go to show that the senses act 
upon a co-operative plan, and are mutually helpful 
in their work. It was found that the awakening of 
any one sense gave quickened action to the others. 
The discovery brings to light a sympathy and unity 
of action which supports the view that our senses are 
only varieties of one general sense of touch. 

It was found, for instance, that sensations of hear- 
ing sharpened the sight. Colored plates were placed 
at such a distance that one could hardly distinguish 
the colors, and then sounds were produced. The 
colors became generally more distinct in proportion 
as the sounds grew higher. 

So, too, it was found that words could be made out 
at a distance while the ear was affected by sound, 
although they had previously been indistinguishable. 


In a similar way sight reacts upon the hearing. It | 


is found that red and green colors which tend to 
startle vision, increase quickness of hearing. On 
the other hand, blue and yellow, which are quiet 
colors, produce the opposite effect. Different musi- 
cians, however, find the sense of hearing variously 
affected by different colors. 

The same law of sympathy governs the other 
senses. Thus, the sight of red or green colors, or the 
higher notes of music, have a tendency to make a 
larger part of the surface of the tongue sensitive, 
and equally to affect the action of the sense of smell. 

In this view of the matter a well-decorated dinner- 
table, fragrant flowers and pleasant music, do really 
increase the palate’s enjoyment of a good dinner. 

The conclusion naturally to be drawn from these 
results is that the quickening of any one sense must 
give increased activity not only to any other sense, 
but to all the others combined. The reason this unity 
of action escapes our notice is that our attention is 
divided, being given to but one sensation at a time. 


Or 
WASHINGTON’S INFLUENCE, 


In 1789 the number of post-offices in the United 
States was seventy-five. The ordinary “mail facili- 
ties,”” were such as travellers afforded. In Virginia, 
courtesy ordained that every horseman, going on a 
journey, should have in his saddle-bags, or portman- 
teau, a wallet in which to carry letters. 

When the horseman put up for the night, his wallet 
was carefully opened, and the letters belonging to 
that neighborhood were taken out and forwarded by 
the inhabitants of the hamlet. If a letter was en- 
dorsed ‘‘on the public service,” any man—such was 
then the sentiment of public duty—would readily 
volunteer to ride and deliver it. 

The postmaster of Staunton, Va., for forty-three 
years, from 1798 until 1841, was a man named Tremper, 
a leather-breeches maker, who had been a lieutenant 
in the Continental Army. He was appointed by 
Washington, a fact which, in the opinion of the 
community, gave him a life-tenure of the office. 

“He was generally surly and unaccommodating,” 
says the author of the Annals of Augusta County, “at 
least the children who went on errands to the post- 
office thought so. Nobody ever thought of complain- 
ing of him to the department. He had been ap- 
pointed in the administration of Washington—that 
gave a sort of sanctity to his right of possession—and 
the post-office was conceded to him as his private 
property, to do as he pleased with it.” 

The anecdote well illustrates Washington’s in- 
fluence. For forty years the people of Staunton en- 
dured this unaccommodating postmaster, because he 
had been appointed by the ‘‘Father of his Country.” 


— +), 
“LIGHT FROM ABOVE.” 


In the days when nature and revelation were pitted 
against each other, David Hume, the sceptic, wrote 
an essay on the sufficiency of the light of nature. 
Dr. Robertson, the historian, replied to it by an essay 
on the insufficiency of the light of nature and the 
necessity of revelation. The two gentlemen were 
friends, though antagonists. One evening at Rob- 
ertson’s house, where a literary party had assembled, 
nature and revelation was the topic of conversation. 

Hume was present, and joined in the conversation, 
and urged his view with his usual subtilty: while 
Dr. Robertson set forth his faith in revelation with 
great clearness and power. 

Hume rose to depart before the other guests, to 
whom he bowed as he retired through the door, fol- 
lowed by the host with a light to show him the way. 

“Pray, don’t trouble yourself,” said Hume to his 
host; “I find the light of nature always sufficient.” 

He walked on, along the hall, stumbled over some- 
thing, and pitched through the open front door down 
the steps and into the street. Dr. Robertson ran 
after him with the light, and, holding it over him 
and assisting him to rise, said, quietly, “You had 
better have a light from above, Mr. Hume.” 

——_—_<@)>—____—___ 
MISTRESS AND FRIEND. 


A valuable lesson in regard to the treatment of 
servants might be learned by many a lady from the 
incidents given in the “Memorials of a Southern 
Planter,” concerning the mistress of his household. 

With unlimited power over a large number of 
slaves, this gentle lady had rare consideration for 
their comfort, seldom rebuked them, and, when a 
reproof was necessary, offered it in private, to avoid 
hurting the culprit’s feelings. 


One day a dining-room servant had been given 
leave of absence, and a “raw” girl took her place. 
Being asked by the mistress of the house for a potato, 
this zealous attendant promptly thrust a hand across 
the table, over the children’s heads, seized a potato, 
and deposited it in the lady’s plate. The recipient 
gave no sign of disapproval, but reserved instruction 
for its fitting season. 

She would not allow maids to be kept awake until 
late at night to assist her daughters in undressing. 

“They are not machines,” she said to her children, 
“they are made of the same flesh and blood as you.” 

When one of her daughters held out her foot that 
the shoe and stocking might be removed by a slave, 
she said to the girl, “Do it yourself. You are just as 
able to do it as Milly.” 

One of her negro girls, now a middle-aged woman, 
gives a touching instance of the lady’s simplicity. 

“TI asked missis to button my dress for me one 
mornin’,” she says, “I didn’t know no better. An’ 
missis buttoned it up for me.” 


aes sess 
CAMEL-CRADLES. 


Camel-cradles are not designed for rocking young 
camels to sleep, but they are a contrivance by which 
travellers in the desert may journey by night, and 
yet not lose all sleep. Mr. Lansdell, in his book, 
“Through Central Asia,” describes them in an en- 
tertaining way, in telling how he went by camel- 
train from Khiva to the Caspian. 


About seven o’clock all was in readiness, and we 
were to get into our queer sleeping-cages. 
| Let the reader imagine two narrow, wooden crates 
such as earthenware is packed in, each sufficiently 
large for a man to lie in when twisted to the shape 
of the letter S; and let him further imagine them 
suspended on either side of the huge hump of a 
kneeling camel. 
This, 


erth on the port-side of this “ship of the desert, 
first — into the cradle for a lining a piece of felt, 
and then two pillows. Then I put on, over my ordi- 
nary suit, my jackal-lined khalat, enveloping me 
from head to foot, over that my ulster, and on my 
head a sheepskin hat, to say nothing of fur-lined 
boots, and then, getting into the cradle, I cover my 
feet with my sheepskin coat. 

And now comes the tug of war! Nazar asks, are 
we ready, bids us hold on, and says to the camel, 
“Chu!” whereupon the animal gets up leisurely, 
first on its hind legs, and in so doing raises our feet 
to an angle of sixty degrees, thereby threatening to 
ag us out bodily. We hold on, however, for dear 
ife, and then comes a lurch from the fore, lifting 
our heads once more to the horizontal. 
| The fear of danger is now past; but it is not easy 
at first to get accustomed to the strange motion 
caused by the long strides of the camel. 

When the creature was urged to go quickly, the 
nearest simile for the cradle I can think of is that of 
a bottle of physic in the process of being ‘“‘well- 
shaken before taken’; but when the camel walked 
leisurely, then one lay as in a boat idly tossed by the 
billows; and sleep became possible just as it is in a 
Russian tarantass, when one is dead-tired, cramped, 
and “used to it.” 

———~<@—_—_— 
SUSPICIOUS SAVAGES. 


The ignorant are apt to look with suspicion upon 
innovations which they do not understand. A savage 
who had never seen a “‘stove-pipe” hat is quite likely 
to think it an infernal machine, liable at any minute 
to blow him up. When Richard Burton was tray- 
elling in Southern Africa, he devoted himself to 
obtaining specimens of the multitudinous dialects 
spoken there. This was no easy task. 


The savages could not guess the mysterious object 
of my inquiry into their names for one, two and 
three; often they started up and ran away, or they 
sat in dogged silence, perhaps thinking themselves 
derided. The first number was rarely elicited with- 
out a ‘‘talkee - talkee,’? somewhat in this style. 

“Listen, O my brother! in the tongue of the shore 
(coast language) we say one, two, three, four, five,” 
counting the fingers to assist comprehension. 

“Hu! hu!” replies the wild man. ‘“ We say fingers.” 

“By no means; that’s not it. The white man wants 
to know how thou speakest one, two, three.” 

“One, two, three what? sheep or goats or women?” 
speaking the numerals in the coast language. 


own tongue, the Wapoka.” 
“Hi! hi! 
Wapoka?” 


But, like the Irish ‘‘shay-horse,” their tongues once 
started often hobbled on without halting. 


—_—_—_<@>——___—_ 
RED TAPE. 


An insistence upon having everything, important 


ity, is always irritating to busy people; but it must 
have been peculiarly so in time of war. A Massa- 
chusetts officer relates two amusing instances : 


A quartermaster was notified by the proper ac- 
counting officers at Washington, that his accounts, 
filed for approval, had been found incorrect. He had 
issued to the commissioned officers of his command, 
three lead pencils in excess of the number to which 
they were entitled. His credit was disallowed to that 
extent, and his pay was stopped till the 
should be satisfactorily explained. 

At another time a captain, almost constantly on the 
move, had failed to account for a hatchet which had 
been issued to him, and was notified that unless he 
made proper returns, his pay would be stopped. 

Now, what had become of the hatchet the captain 
didn’t know, and, of course, couldn’t tell. So he wrote 
back, asking the price of the article, and announcing 
his willingness to remit the required amount. 

To this he received the reply that “the department 
had no hatchets to sell.” Whereupon he bought one 
at the nearest hardware store, and forwarded it to 
the quartermaster-general, with a letter expressin 
his regret that the te ny was so short, an 
concluding with the hope that affairs would go on 
smoothly, now that the missing hatchet was replaced. 


——___4@>—___. 
OPEN OR SHUT? 


Riding ona railroad train, a gentleman, sitting next 
an open window, was tapped on the shoulder sharply 
by a woman behind him, who said, “I wish you’d 
shut that window right off, mister. I’m freezing.” 


“Freezing!” exclaimed another woman, who occu- 
pied the same seat with the gentleman; “you aint 
doing anything of the sort. Z’m just suffocating 
with the heat.’ 

“I’m freezin’, I tell you!” 

“And I tell you I’m suffocating!” 

“Tll tell you what to do,” said an elderly man in 
the seat in front, turning around impatiently; ‘shut 
the window, by all means, until this one is suffocated, 
and then open it until the other freezes to death!” 

This was decidedly a rude remark, but it empha- 
' sizes the need of courtesy if one wishes to travel 
| pleasantly on railroad trains. 











am given to understand, is to be my sleeping. | 
ene for the night, and I accordingly choose my 
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For purity, strength, economy, and curative power, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has no equal. Try it. (Ade, 


—_—___—_ 
Keep the blood pure by “Dr. DAvip KENNEDY'S 
FAVORITE REMEDY,” of Rondout, N.Y. $1. (Ade. 


ee ed 
America again takes the lead. “We could hardly 
believe our good luck when we ventured to ask for 
Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it handed 
us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Ade 


EASTER MUSIC 


for Sunday Schools. SAVIOUR VICTORIOUS 
and EASTER GEMS, two new and very interest- 
ing exercises, consisting of Responsive Readings 
with new and appropriate carols. Price, 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen, by mail, post-paid; 
$4 a hundred by express, not prepaid. Complete 
Catalogue of Easter Music, free. Address 
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A MoNTHLY MAGAZINE devoted 
exclusively to PAINTING, FANCY 
Work,etc. Price $1.00 per 
year. Lipa and M. J, CLARK- 
SON, authors of BRUSH STUDIES, 





| etc., write only for this Magazine. 
H a! 5 ART 
Lida Clarkson’s  sooxs 
Finely Illustrated with original designs. 

Brush Studies, jirst series, Price 35 cents 
Brush Studies, second series, Price 50 cents | 

Decoration, Price 30 cents 

We will send these THREE books free 


to any one that sends $1.00 fora _ 
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» Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


MRS. BURNETT'S NEW STORY, 


Uniform with “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 


SARA CREWE: 


Or, What Happened at Miss Minchin’. 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated 
by R. B. Birch. Square 8o., $1.00. 


INE. 
If Ped wish to examine the MAGAZINE 
before subscribing, send = Jull ad- 
dress and 6 cts. (three 2c stamps) for 
SAMPLE Copy, PREMIUM LIST, etc. 
Address J. F. INGALLS 








| and sweetness, “Sara Crewe” will at once take rank with 
| the author’s “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” As the latter 
story had a boy for its hero, so this has a girl for its 
| heroine—a weird, quaint little creature, whose elfish 
| cleverness and odd ways, together with her romantic 
imaginings and “supposings,” are very winning, and will 
| make every reader her friend. Mr. Birch’s illustrations 
admirably reflect the spirit of the story. 


*,* LITTLE LORB FAUNTLEROY. 43d 1000. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo., $2.00. 


| *,* For sale everywhere, or sent, post-paid, by 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743—745 Broadway, New York. 





As a beautiful story, filled with an exquisite pathos | 
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Javgh with delight when she lattersit ner us. 
For weeklies the delicate skin of Infants, and others 
who are predisposed to chafing, chapping, dandruff, and 
eruptions; for improving the complexion, and main- 
taining a soft, smooth and healthful condition of the 
skin; for use in treatment of skin and scalp diseases, 
and as an antiseptic and deodorant _for offensive 
erspirations and discharges, PACKER’S ° 
ko P is unrivalled. 25c. Druggists. Mention Youth's 
Companion, and send 4c, for sample and pamphlet. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQ PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 


at proportionate prices. 
We sincerely believe 
that never before have 





customers so 


stylish a line of SPRING 
Go 


S as now. -Our line 
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icularly re- 
Our smooth- 
oods also are ve 
carefully selected to suit 
g our trade, whose wants 
we know now from long 
| experience. For 6 cents 
| we mail you 20 samples of these cloths, self-measure- 
| ment blanks so accurate that we guarantee a fit. Also 
| if you mention this paper we send you a good 48-inch 
| linen tape-measure. Or if you must save time, send us 





your waist, inside leg, hip and knee measures, 
| together with $3, and 35c. to prepay express or postage. 
| We guarantee safe delivery. ‘or any cause a cus- 
tomer of ours may return his goods and receive back his 
money or a new garment, a guarantee of which state- 
ment may be obtained 2 PR gees to the_American 
Express Co. (capital $20,00 000 at Boston. N. B.—In 
buying goods by mail, it is a good rule to 
send money only to concerns that are well 
known throughout the country and avoid the 
countléss imitators that spring oP for a day 
to compete with old and regular establishments. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











“By no means, only one, two, three sheep in thine 
what wants the white man with the, 
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And so on, until patience was almost impossible. 


or otherwise, done in precisely such and such a man- | 
ner, regardless of convenience and even of possibil- | 
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The **‘ BEST ” Tonic is a concentrated 
liquid extract of MALT and HOPS, and 
is manufactured only from the very 
choicest materials. 


‘¢‘The ‘BEST’ Tonic was brought to 
my notice some months ago, and 


ospital practice, and it is, 
doubtedly, the best article of the kind 


tried almost every brand in ere | 
use, and very. few have been at 


The so-called imported Malt extracts 

insipid, but they under- 
ermentation shortly after 
opening, and sometimes before opening. 

Most domestic products were simply 
commercial glucose, and were unfit for 
hysicians, whatever the public 
might think about them.” 


Very truly yours, 
W. R. D. BLACKWOOD, M. D. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 6, 1888. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 
MARCH, 


Th. 8. 


“Tweed ring” frauds exposed by Garvey, 1872. 
Battle of the “Monitor” and “Merrimac,” 1862. 
Jefferson commissioned Minister to France, 1785. 
11. Charles Sumner died, 1874. 

Mo. 12. Virginia Charter granted, 1612. 

Tu. 13. First locomotive crossed the Alleghanies, 1854. 
We. 14. Thomas H. Benton born, 1784. 


Fr. 
Sa. 
Su. 


9. 
10. 





For the Companion. 
SPRING SONG. 
(Translated from the Danish of H. C. Andersen.) 


Still lies the earth in snowy mantle clad, 

Rings from the lake the skater’s laughter glad; 

On naked boughs where call the harsh-voiced crows, 
Like jewels bright the Peon | rime-frost glows; 
But soon the sun shall through the clouds look down, 
The spring come smiling through the waiting town, 
And, shaking off her dreams of winter gray, 

The willow cast her woolly mits away. 

Then sound, sweet music! all ye glad birds, sing! 
The winter’s gone,—all hail the jocund spring! 


Each sunbeam’s kiss thrills through the balmy air, 
On — slopes now bloom the violets fair. 

And, waking from its trance of wintry death, 

For very joy the forest holds its breath. 

Each tiny leaf now — to the light, 

The cuckoo cails again,—a prophet bright 

Of happy years to those who hear his call; 

The world is young; be young, dear one, with all, 

With heart and tongue thy gladsome praises sing, 
Youth never dies,—rejoice thee with the spring. 


Youth never dies; life is a varied strain 
Where storm and sunshine mingle, joy and pain; 
There lies a world in every human heart 
Unchanging and undying,—hid apart; 
Man is the image of his God in truth, 

nd God and Nature have eternal youth. 
O come, and give us of thy joys, dear spring, 
Teach us, we pray, with happy. hearts to sing; 
Then sound, sweet music! little birds, sopiy! 
The world ‘s fair, and youth can never die 

DOROTHY GREY. 
——~+o—____—__ 


For the Companion. 
HOW HE WAS TAUGHT. 


“It’s very easy to doubt,” said a young man. 
“JT actually do believe the truths of Christianity, 
but my faith isn’t warm; it isn’t living. At the 
very moment when I am thinking, ‘Christ did 
live,’ I find myself saying, ‘Yes, but am I sure of 
it?? We need miracles as much as ever, in order 
to be thoroughly convinced.” 

“The hard experiences of life serve that pur- 
pose,” said an older man. ‘Let me tell you how 
I gained the foothold which I have never lost. 

‘“‘When I was a young man, I went to South 
America, hoping to travel and perfect myself in 
various dialects, in order afterward to gain a cer- 
tain position in commercial life. I had two trades 
—the carpenter’s and the machinist’s—at my 
finger ends, and by means of them I supported 
myself for some time in various coast towns. 

“Finally, I fell in with two scientists, and took 
a trip of several hundred miles into the interior. 
There we camped, making collections of plants 
and insects, and one of our party was sent back 
for letters. In due time he returned, and brought 
me a home letter, full of sad news. 

“By it I learned that my father and mother had 
been thrown from a carriage, and were lying dan- 
gerously ill. My sister thought I ought thus to 
be prepared for the worse news she might have to 
send me later. I do not believe she thought of 
my suspense in waiting for another word. 

“T cannot tell you what I suffered that night, 
after reading the letter. Thousands of miles from 
home, I could not rush across the sea for one 
parting word with my father and mother before 
losing them forever. 

*“] could not even hear again for weeks. Per- 
haps they had died; perhaps they were dying at 
the very moment when I was sending forth my 
very soul on the wings of love and agony to guess 
at news of them. 

“At that time I had no ‘living faith’ in God or 
immortality. I believed there was some sort of 
impersonal power about us, but whether or not we 
should live again, I did not attempt to decide. 

“But that night, when I lay in the voiceful 
heat of the tropic forest, with my comrades sleep- 
ing about me, it flashed over me, ‘Never see my 
father and mother again! It is impossible. Some- 
where they are alive; somewhere they love me as 
I do them.’ 

“But I thought, even if that is true, what com- 
fort is there for me in my trouble? And it came 
to me like a shock, sudden, overwhelming, that I 
needed Christ to comfort me, to show me the way, 
to say, ‘I, too, have felt mortal agony.’ 

“Don’t you know that light and the eyes are 
made for each other, that hunger is intended to be 
satisfied, that every want implies a corresponding 
fulness? I needed Christ so bitterly that I reached 
out the arms of my soul and found that He was 
there. I proved it just as truly as the doubting 
disciple did, when he was allowed to touch His 
flesh, 

“Christ must have lived, men needed Him so. 
Their hearts were breaking under continual ques- 
tioning of the future. The bravest of the old 
philosophers sternly resigned themselves to the 
dismal shades below; lesser men went trembling 
into the uncertain darkness. It was time for a 
voice from heaven to assure us that there are 
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many mansions there, and that it is Our Father’s | 


house. 

“Yes, it was true; my father and mother had 
died, but after that night my agony of grief was 
over. I had learned that there was, indeed, One 
in Whom we may trust, and Who has revealed to 
the world the soul’s immortality.” 

te 


TO THE VIRGIN LANDS. 


The same craving to obtain and live upon the new 

| land, ¢ v up with the country,” which has filled 
..ates with the surplus population of the 

, has turned many thousands of Europeans 
Argentine Republic, in South America, where 

tue conditions of life and climate approach more 
nearly than in any other South American country to 
those of Europe. But it is not alone the new land 
that attracts; it is the new world. France possesses, 
{in Algeria and Tunis, a vast unoccupied domain, a 


| share of which it offers, on most favorable terms, to 


colonists from France, but where it finds very hard 
| work in getting them to settle. 


In the meantime, French emigrants continue to 
pour in large numbers into the Argentine Republic, 


| where they find almost all the disadvantages of life | 


in Northern Africa, and where they cut themselves 
off from the rule of their sincerely loved Fatherland. 


| It was surely the fascination of a ‘new world” | 
| which drew, in twenty years, from 1866 to 1886, one | 


hundred and fifty thousand French people to La 
Plata. During that period, the Italians had come in 
very much greater numbers than the French, making 
the Argentine Republic, indeed, almost a new Italy. 
As the entire population of the country is rather 
| less than four miltfons, the three hundred and fifty 
| thousand Italians now in the country make more im- 
— than do any of the immigrant races in the 
| Jnited States. 
| There are, besides, in this Republic many English, 
| Russians, Austrians, Germans, Dutch, Portuguese, 
| and even quite a number of Greeks and sonie Turks. 
As the native population was already made up of a 
mixture of Spanish, Indians, negroes, and the de- 


| scendants of the Canary Islanders, it is evident that | 


the Argentine population, with its ceaseless inpour- 
ing of Europeans, is sure to be one of the most 
mixed in the world. 

Compared with the United States, there is not 
much to attract emigration to the Argentine Repub- 
lic. The greater part of the country is like our arid 
central plain. Its western States are separated from 
each other by actual deserts. The land is subject to 
terrible droughts and destructive storms. 

The destruction of animal life by the Argentine 
droughts is one of the most painful features of a res- 
idence in the Republic to a European or an Ameri- 
can. M. Daireaux, a Frenchman, gives a pathetic 
account of the appearance of a herd of cattle yield- 
| ing to death for want of water: 

“Over the burning soil of the pampas, parched by 
| the drought, the cattle slowly drag themselves. Pres- 
| ently one of them falls to the ground, to rise no 
more. His regular companions, those of the little 
section of the herd that always go together, group 
themselves about him, watching silently his long 
death agony. When he is dead at last, still others 
flock around, and fill the air with their hoarse bel- 
lowings. It is necessary to drive the cattle away 
from these strange funerals, or else they would re- 
main there, forgetting their pasturage.” 


———_+o>—_—— 
OLD VIRGINIA DAYS. 

In the letters of the “British Spy,” written by 

William Wirt, there is an ornate description of a 

“Blind Preacher” whose wonderful eloquence held, 


spell-bound, the congregation of a rustic meeting- 
heuse in Augusta, Va. This “Blind Preacher” was 


destroyed by cataract. At the time when he preached 
in Staunton, before his blindness, he was the cause 
of a small “scandal” among his narrow-minded and 
contentious flock. 


During his residence in lower Virginia the good 
clergyman had become fond of coffee. After his re- 
moval to Staunton he continued to use the beverage. 

As coffee was seldom used in the valley, some of 
the church members on it to be their duty to 
rebuke the minister for indulging in a worldl lex. 
ury. In order to strengthen their case they affirmed 
that he drank coffee not only on week days, but on 
Sunday mornings also, and that hot coffee on the holy 
day constituted a flagrant case of Sabbath-breaking. 

The good man listened to their accusation and then 
—_ asked, “‘What do you have for breakfast on 
sunday ae 

‘Mush and milk,” they answered. 

“Is the mush cold or hot?” 

“Hot, of course.” 

“Well,” answered the minister, smiling at their fall 
into his trap, ‘‘when you have cold mush on Sun- 
~~ I will drink cold coffee.” 

nother anecdote illustrative of those early days 
in Virginia is associated with the late Rev. Dr. 
Archibald Alexander, of Princeton Seminary, who 
married a daughter of the “Blind Preacher.” 

It was common for vessels coming from England 
to Virginia to bring “Redemptioners,” who were 
technically known as ‘indentured servants,” because 
they were bound to serve a stipulated time to pay or 
“redeem” the cost of their transportation. Some of 
these “‘Redemptioners” were convicts banished to 
America for crime; but all of them were sold, and, 
for the time being, treated as slaves. 

An educated man was a 
them, and he was eagerly sought aft 
having children to educate. One of 
“indentured servants,” a yoang Irishman named 
Reardon, was purchased by Dr. Alexander’s father, 
and gave the lad his early instruction in Latin. 

After serving out his time Reardon enlisted in the 
rage of the Revolution and was wounded in a battle 
in North Carolina. On his discharge he returned to 
Augusta, where he taught school for many years. 


—_———_19>—__—_—— 
SAVED BY A DOG. 


The narrator of the following adventure was out 
in the forest, and wandered much farther than he in- 
tended. At last his dog was set upon by a lion, and 
only got off with his life; but a dog’s senses are 
sometimes worth more than a man’s judgment, and, 
in the present instance, half-dead as he was, the dog 
saved his master’s life. 


found among 
er by planters 
this class of 


The children loved my dog, and no artery was cut. 
I shredded some Spanish moss, bound up his wounds, 
slung him in my scarf, and set out for home; so far 
had we wandered that it was nearer than the corral. 
T am strong, but the sun was hot, and a dog is heavy 
on one’s shoulders. 

No path led through the forest, and I could not feel 
sure, not being an Indian, that I was following the 
true course. hundred times I thought of dropping 
the poor animal, but I had not the heart when he 
licked my neck, and I remembered what his fate 
would be, devoured alive by ants. 

Presently he became restless, and then he growled. 
“Tt needs many lessons to teach a fool,” says the 

roverb. I hit him with my elbow, but he would not 

uiet. He began to bark feebly, gathering up his 
limbs, poor beast! I suddenly caught the hint, and 
turned. Ata few yards’ distance the bushes softly 
swayed beside my track! That lion was following 





the Rev. James Waddell, whose sight had been | 


| And you, fair maiden, forget not, 





again. I looked to my rifle, and set forward. In ten 
minutes the growling recommenced, and the excite- 
ment of the fog grew stronger and stronger. The 
brute was creeping up! I cocked my gun, and faced 
round, but that beast was quicker! othing could 
be seen but the waving of the twigs. I fired a chance 
shot to no effect, and resumed my way after loading. 
For a long while all was quiet. I gained the river 
bank, and was working down, relieved of all anxiety, 
for the spot was familiar. 

Beyond a broad belt of reeds and swampy ground 
lay the clearing. That was an ugly bit to traverse, 
with a lion at one’s heels, and I congratulated myself 
he had run away. One could not see a yard on either 
hand, when, half-way through, the dog growled and 
barked and struggled more violently than before. 

hen I turned, the leaves were all bending and 
quivering but five yards away. I shot and hurried 
on, but the ground was difficult. In afew moments 
the dog again gave warning, and the reeds swayed all 
about. I shot; but now the dog did not cease to 
raise such feeble clamor as he could, and I shot as 
fast as I could load. 

The firing saved me! Two vaqueros resting in the 
shade knew the sound of my piece, and came to 
meet me, hallooing. The dog was almost choked in 
convulsions by this time, and I believe that lion had 
just gathered himself to spring when their shouts 
alarmed him. 

From that time I have understood how a kind 
action does not go unrewarded. For if I had aban- 
doned my dog that day, I never should have reached 
| home.—Belgravia Magazine. 
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For the Companion. 


REMEMBER SHE IS OLD. 


Laugh not, O maiden, I pray you, 
At the one who so slowly goes by, 
With tottering step and bowed figure, 
asted features and dim, sunken eye: 
Hair white as the robe in which winter 
The bare, dreary earth doth enfold; 
Laugh not, but remember, I pray you, 
Years fly, and you, too, may be old. 
Once, ’mid the years gone forever, 
e was peerless in beauty and grace; 
The country around had no maiden 
Who owned such a form, such a face; 
Eyes lustrous as skies of the summer, 
And hair with the splendor of gold, 
But all her fond charms have departed, 
For, alas! she is old,—she is old. 


If, like her, you live to old age, 

You shall feel, too, the force of that language, 

Which speaks from that sad, wrinkled page. 

For with threescore and ten wonty withers, 
Youth’s flowers no longer unfold; 

With spring come the rose and the lily, 
But to fade when the year has grown old. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
Se 
“HE LOSS HIS OLE MUDDER!” 


Two colored watermen, Anthony and Aleck, have 
for years accompanied the steamers from St. Kitt’s 
to Trinidad and back as the ship’s boatmen. On the 
return trip, between Nevis and St. Kitt’s, Aleck 
being unusually still, Mr. Paton asked, ‘““What makes 
you so quiet this morning, Aleck?” Anthony an- 
swered for his comrade, ‘‘He loss his ole mudder!” 
and no more was said at that time. In the evening, 
finding Aleck alone on deck, he asked, ‘‘When did 
your mother die, Aleck?” ‘She didn’t die,” he an- 
swered softly; “she was drown’, massa.” ‘Long 
ago?” ‘Few years aback, sir.” 


Then, after a long pause, during which he leaned 
over the taffrail, gazing out to sea, Aleck continued, 
“Dat ole mudder was a heabenly woman, massa!” 
Later, when Aleck was below ont his friend on deck, 
Mr. Paton asked, ‘‘Anthony, how was Aleck’s mother 
drowned? When wasit? Where was she?” 

“In Aleck’s boat, massa, ober yaander—crassin’ de 
narr’s tween Neevis an’ de p’int o’ St. Kitt’s. Poor 
méaan! dat what he considerin’ when yo’ ast him why 
he so quiet dis maarnin’. 

“Seen Aleck dat way befo’, sir. He was good to 
dat ole mudder. Yo’ ast him, he tell yo’—he tol’ me 
—* da time—‘My mudder heabenly woman, 

nt’ny.’ 

eA Took comin’ from Neevis, sir, bringin’ his ole 
mudder—squall struck his boat an’ capsize her. His 
mudder so ole she most dead already befo’ dat, an’ 
de col’ waater stun her—she sink right dere. Aleck 
swin, sir—yo’ eber see dat maan swin, massa? He 
swin just so long’s any other maan waalk, an’ wid 
his clo’es an; dat aall same to him, sir. 

“He lef’ his boat—de win’ carry it away, he neber 
seen dat p’rogue sence, no mo’—Aleck lef’ his boat 
an’ fish-nets an’ aall, ev’ryt’ing, an’ take his mudder 
in his arms an’ swin wid her, so easy. 

‘Jes’ like,’ he say, ‘Ant’ny,’ says he, ‘jes’ like dat 
ole wench take me in her arms an’ waalk wid me 
when I was smaall chile.’ 

“So Aleck tol’ me, hundred times, sir. 

“De sea was powerful an’ free, an’ de waves splash 
ober his mudder’s face. Aleck not able to hol’ her 
head high-d-enough out de waater. He tell me he 
try very hard. 

**Yo’ see, Aleck he de strongest maan in St. Kitt’s, 
but he can’t hol’ his mudder’s head so high an’ swin 
at de same time. He tell her not to be ’feered, an’ 
she promise, an’ lie still an’ quiet, wid Aleck taalkin’ 
cheer words aall de time. 

“Dat was a mighty day in de sea; Aleck tell me he 
neber see de waves rollin’ like dat day, an’ when look 
fo’ de sho’ he can’t only see de highes’ hills. 

“*Ant’ny,’ Aleck say to me when he tell me ’bout 
dat time, ‘Ant’ny, dem waves was de wildes’ I eber 
seen, an’ de sho’ look too far to get dere.’ 

“But he say he kep’ swinnin’ an’ strugglin’ till 
mos’ aall de life went outer his mouf. 

“Birmby he so tired he can’t scarcely float, but he 
kep’ sayin’, ‘Ef I don’ get dere, de old mudder will 
be drown,’ an’ she lie so still in his arms he don’ 
mind her; but de sea was powerful an’ wicked. 

“Birmby his feet teched, an’ he waalked aasho’ jes’ 
if he been drunk, staggerin’ an’ faalin’ an’ drop his 
mudder on de san’ an’ faall down side of her; den he 
say he aaful sick, de swinnin’ an de saalt waater he 
swaller make him so. 

“Soon he craal where his mudder was, an’, mars- 
ter, de ole wench was dead—dead, massa! an’ Aleck 
didn’t know it, fo’ de po’, feeble woman die in his 
arms befo’ he reach de lan’. Den Aleck say he cried, 
sir. He cry now when he tell about it.”—Paton’s 
* Down the Islands.” 


AN AFFECTIONATE JAY. 


The blue-jay in its wild state has not the appear- 
ance of a bird that would ever become tenderly at- 
tached to its keeper. Indeed, his whole manner is 
decidedly rough, not to say rowdyish; but Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller describes one, of whom she had made 
a pet, that repaid her kindness with every mark of 
the truest affection : 


To his mistress this bird never squawked or whis- 
tled; on the contrary, he talked in low, sweet tones, 
hardly more than a murmur, slightly lifting and 
at his wings, sidling as near as he could get, 
and, if I put my face down to him, touching my 
—_ or lips gently with his beak in little taps, like 

sses. 

Any one else in that position would receive a vio- 
lent peck. Sometimes, when I was busy, and there- 
fore silent a long time, and the jay was in his cage, 
where I was obliged to put him in order to work at 
all, he stood perfectly quiet and motionless an hour 





at a time, moving only when he was hungry, and 





, 80 worried about our little Dick! 





apparently watching me every instant—a perform- 
ance very uncommon in a bird, who usually has some 
interests of his own, however fond he may be of 
—~ else. 

The moment I spoke to him, his whole manner 
changed. He came at once as near as he could, and 
began to talk, holding his tail on one side, and both 
wings spread to their fullest extent, and parallel 
with his back. 

In this attitude he hopped up and down his three 
perches, always as near my side as possible, and evi- 
dently in great excitement. If, during this exhibi- 
tion, any one came in, his wings instantly dropped, 
though he did not stop talking to me. 

This action of the wings showed extreme affection, 
and must not be profaned by common eyes. When I 
came close and replied to him, his agitation was most 
painful to see—such loving tones, such gentle kisses, 
such struggles to express himself! 


44> 
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POOR DICK! 


Kindness to dumb animals is one of the Christian 
virtues, but even a kind-hearted man might be ex- 
cused for manifesting some indignation when his 
kindness is tested so severely as was that of a physi- 
cian in one of our large cities one night during the 
coldest of the late January weather. 


After a hard day’s work, he came home late at 
night, and was just sinking into a restful slumber 
when the telephone bell rang vigorously, and the dis- 
turbed —— threw a blanket around him, and 
ran to the instrument. 

“Hello!” 
wanted?” 

“Q doctor,” cried a lady’s voice over the wires, 
“come up to my house as quick as you can!”’ 

“Who's sick? What’s the matter? And who are 
you?” asked the doctor. 

“Mrs. M——,” came ringing over the wires, and no 
amount of ringing and calling could elicit another 
word, the connection having evidently been broken. 

Tired and sleepy as he was, the doctor had to ring 
up his coachman, dress himself, and go out in the 
cold, two miles distant, to the home of Mrs. M 
one of his wealthiest patrons. 

Lights were burning in a dozen windows, and the 
entire household seemed astir. Mrs. M— herself, 
in great distress of mind, met him at the door. 

“O doctor, I’m so glad you’ve come! We are all 
He’s so very ill, 





he said, rather irritably. ‘“What’s 





> 


poor, poor little fellow!” 

She led the way into a brilliantly lighted room, 
and there, bolstered and bundled up in a great easy- 
chair, lay Dick, an exceedingly ill-favored and stupid- 
——e little terrier dog that had evidently been 
overfed, and was suffering in consequence thereof. 

The doctor did not say anything, but it is well 
enough that Mrs. M—— did not know what he 





thought. 
+8 
HE MEANT WELL. 
St. Paul warned Timothy against ‘“busybodies 


speaking things which they ought not.” The fat 
man in this story, from a New York exchange, meant 
well, no doubt, but he would have felt better after. 
wards if he had held his tongue. The scene was an 
Eighth Avenue car, bowling up town at a lively rate. 


The conductor was a short man, with obtrusive 
whiskers, dirty face and hands, and a self-contented 
air. Around his neck, and showing above the collar, 
was a not over-clean strip of red flannel. On the 
whole he was not beautiful. 

An irascible-looking fat man, who sat in one cor- 
ner, looked at him with ill-concealed displeasure. 
While the car was still down town it was boarded by 
a middle-aged woman, stout and good-looking. 

Before she had been in the car long, a sudden inti- 
macy seemed to spring up between herself and the 
conductor. Smiles and meaning glances were ex- 
changed, and in going through the car the collector 
of fares managed several times to speak to his pas- 
senger in an undertone, at which she seemed 
pleased. 

Finally she left the car. The irascible man reached 
the rear door about this time, when the following 
scene occurred : 

“See here, conductor, does this company pay you 
for trying to flirt with married women instead of 
attending to business?” 

“Who’s a-flirtin’?” 

**You were.” 

“Flirt nothin’! that woman wot got off the car is 
my wife. Nothin’ in the rules against lookin’ at her, 
is there?” 

Then the fat man got off and waited for the next 
car. 

—— +e 


METHODICAL, 


Colonel Dabney, the “Southern Planter,” whose 
interesting “Memorials” have recently been pub- 
lished, was a model of punctuality. His own enco- 
mium upon himself best illustrated this habit, when, 
in answer to a friend who boasted that he had never 
in his life been late for a steamboat or train, he re- 
plied that he had never been near being too late. 


His methodical habits were evidently well known, 
and as implicitly depended on as the sun’s rising. 
He once wrote his mother that one year from the 
date of his letter he would be with her in Richmond. 
For the ensuing twelve months the subject was not 
again mentioned in their correspondence, but on the 
appointed day she set out in her carriage to meet 
him, and was not disappointed. 

Pass Christian was the summer resort selected by 
him for a few months’ stay in the heated season, and 
he set out on the journey to and fro on the same day 
each year. 

A stranger, in passing through the country during 
one of these ‘‘flittings,” asked why such wholesale 
preparations for supper were going on, and was told 
that Colonel Dabney and his family always appeared 
on that date. 

One day several gentlemen were talking together 
at the Pass, and one of them, taking out his watch, 
remarked that Colonel Dabney would be along in 
about five minutes. He had neither seen nor heard 
from him since the preceding year, but this was his 
hour and day. 

He had scarcely finished speaking when the car- 
riage, with two or three outriders, appeared, and 
Colonel Dabney was taking off his hat to the group. 
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A LOST BAND. 


Many of the funniest stories and quaintest sayings 
come to us from Scotland where the people have not 
a great deal of time for joking, but are, nevertheless, 
continually doing and saying funny things. 


A new story is that of a diminutive drummer in a 
local brass band who was in the habit, when out 
parading with his comrades, of walking by sound and 
not by sight, owing to his drum being so high that he 
was unable to see over it. The band, on Saturday 
afternoons, paraded usually in one direction, but the 
other day the leader thought he would change the 
route a little and turned down a by-street. 

The drummer, unaware of this movement, kept on 
his accustomed way, drumming as hard as ever he 
could. By-and-by, after finishing his part, and not 
hearing the others, he stopped, and pushing his drum 
to one side, he looked to see what was the matter. 
His astonishment may be imagined at finding that he 
was alone. 

“Hae!” he cried to some bystanders, ‘thas ony 0’ 
ye seen a band hereaboot?” 
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F ’ speak. Because he knew if once that little tongue| ‘That will make a bigger tooth than the one 
Wes got loose it would go straight to the place where | you lost,” he said to Teddy, laughing. ‘Now, 
d WEEE the tooth had been, and there would be an end of | what will you do with it?” | 
SS 5 e NS 2 |the gold tooth. Just try it some time, when you} Teddy thought a minute. ‘I guess I'll put it in | 
“4A . | have a tooth pulled, and see for yourself. the bank,” said he; ‘and then when I’m real old, |. 
j Bi 


r ‘all , But Teddy wouldn’t speak, and he held his | and don’t have much teeth, it’ll be enough to buy 
Vie: a 5 | tongue tight, though his eyes danced until Uncle|a lot of ’em. But I tell you, Uncle Jack, if I 
\ 3 CHILDREN S PAGE ste Jack was really afraid they might pop out of his | didn’t have bit my tongue right up tight it would 
~“ a head. Uncle Jack’s own face got pretty red as | have gone in the hole!” 
the minute-hand crept over the face of the clock,| ‘I wouldn’t wonder a mite,” laughed Uncle 
and when the hour was almost up he laid down} Jack. | 
his paper and put on his hat and marched off “ee 
down town. Lorrir was very much disgusted the other day, 
And Teddy wondered to himself if that was| when she learned from her geography that the 
the end of the gold tooth. He covldn’t believe it | Chinese punish very naughty children with death. 
| was, really, because Uncle Jack always made it a| After explaining the custom to her, her mother 
| point to stick to his bargains, especially with little | ended with the words, “and if they did that 
' boys. here” — 
He did this time. “T’d be dead long ago,” interrupted Lottie, let- | 
































For the Companion. 


“NO WEATHER IS ILL, 
IF THE WIND BE STILL!” 


A quaint, wee rhyme, 
Of olden time, 
O listen, March, and hear. 
“No weather is ill, 
If the wind be still!” | 
O March! prick up your ear. 
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PUZZLE. 
What is the word we daily send 
Within a letter to a friend? 
“Go ahead!” it says to each, 
And though it blusters in its speech, 
And likes to drive you, one and all, 
*Twill never bring you to a fall. 


But if you should the word 
a 
A wondrous change it will 


When he came home to 


dinner he brought a five-dollar gold piece with | ting her curly head hang down; but mamma was | 
| him. not of the same opinion. 


The idea which 

This rude distich 
Conveys to us is clear— 

The folks of old 





Thought March so bold, 
The worst of all the year! 


If you regret 

That we should yet 
With this quaint rhyme 

agree, — 

Your ways amend, 

Most noisy friend, 
And March more quietly ! 

M. J. H. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 
TEDDY’S TOOTH. 


Teddy had a_ loose 
tooth, and he didn’t 
want to have it pulled 
because he was afraid it 
would hurt. That’s the 
way with little boys a 
good many times, isn’t 
it? 

“But you must have 
it out,” said mamma, 
decidedly. ‘There’s an- 
other little tooth wants 
to come, dear, and if 
there isn’t room for it 
where it belongs, it will 
grow ever so crooked 
and homely.” 

But Teddy didn’t care 
much for that, and he 
did care for being hurt. 
So he put his hand over 
his mouth, and held on 
tight, and shook his 
head. Uncle Jack, who 
was reading the morn- 
ing paper, looked up 
with the broadest kind 
of a twinkle in his eye. 

“Did you ever hear of 
the little boy who had a 
tooth pulled, and a gold 
tooth grew in its place ?” 
he asked Teddy’s mam- 
ma. 

“Tt seems to me I 
do remember something 
about it,” mamma an- 
swered. 

“Did he, honest,” de- 
raanded Teddy, forget- 
ting to keep his hand 
over his mouth, ‘have a 
really-truly gold tooth 
come, Uncle Jack ?” 

“T can’t say that he 
really-truly did,” said 
Uncle Jack, laughing a 
little at Teddy’s big eyes ; 
“but he might have had, 
if he’d only kept his 
tongue out of the hole 
where the tooth was 
pulled.” 

“Could he, honest ?” 
asked Teddy, eagerly. 

‘Honest, he could,” 
answered Uncle Jack. 


“Could I, too ?” asked Teddy. 
“Teddy,” said Uncle Jack, ‘I'll tell you what 
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! For the Companion. 


like Venice glass broken.” 
JOB AND DAN. 


laughing and shouting and urging the slow little | #4 then show your courage.”” 


disclose; 

What once had power to 
do despite, 

Will fill you now with 
keen delight; 

Though large or small, or 
strong or frail, 

Its sweet enchantment 
will prevail. A. M. P. 


2. 
TWO PENTAGONS. 


se & & 

e+e ek 

ses * ek hk 

zs eee ek He 
* 8B & ke 
ee kk 
*x* * *& 
1 


1, Chief (French). 2, 
Drags. 3, The name of a 
heathen goddess. 4, A 
State admitted into the 
Union on March 7, 1845. 5, 
Thorns. 6, A feminine 
name. 7, A tribe men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

° 

1, One who employs. 2, 
Relating to the sun. 3, 
Ran away privately. 4, 
An Italian artist, born on 
March 28, 1483. 5, Real or 
landed property. 6, To 
detain. 7, A musical in- 
strument. oO. D. V- 


3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. She marked upon her 
***** x * the days 
upon which she would 
FHEHEH HHH, 


2. Entering my * * * 
***x she exclaimed, 
“In paper hangings there 
must surely be a * * * *, 
* * * paper particularly.” 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Works by the fa ular 
English writer, Imli B. 
Wallack. 
Yi Scow Wing, the 
Great Chinaman. 
A Creed-Mad Fool. 
Olive Capat, M. D. 
Ambeza’s Brain. 
Only Eda. 
The Hewat Heir. 
Clenthe of Prussia. 
Phidee; a Just Shaker. 





Conundrum. 
What animal is always 
answering «2 question? 
Aye-aye. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 


1. EaF 

xX iE 
A T a B (le) 
R io R 
A U (ca) 
Dada 


A R 
Y sw Y (k) 


ae 
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. Exile. 
. Two-third of a table. 
Prior. 
Three-fifth of Yauca. 
Edda. 


PMS om gS ps 


Aar. 
. Five-sixth of Ryswyk. 


Initials : Leap Year. 
Finals: February. 
2nd letters; Extra day. 


2. 1. ‘False folk should 
have many witnesses.” 
2. “Ill weeds grow apace.” 
3. “Put off your armor, 
4. “Credit lost is 
5. “Do not say you can- 


burros along with their whips. Wouldn’t they not be worse.” 6. “A drowning man will catch at a 





I'll do. If you will have that loose tooth of yours 
pulled, and not put your tongue in the placeitcame | Colorado Springs is a city away out in the 
out of for an hour, I’ll give you a piece of gold | Rocky Mountains. It bears this name because 


j 7 ; 1 | straw.” 7. “Eternity has no gray hairs.” 8. “He 
| Jnst sont ray when thoes boys gut etter hom * | that hath no money needeth no purse.” 9. ‘Forbid- 
And a merry race they would have,—till the little | den fruit is sweet.” 


girls’ cheeks were like roses and the boys brim- | FALSE 

big enough to make a tooth.” there are springs of water near it which are good ming over with fun. : 4 4 Ys a 

‘Well, I will,” said Teddy. He knew there | for sick people, and a great many go there to _ But there was one thing about the burros which | GLAs8 8s 

was some sort of a catch about it; all those sly | drink the waters and breathe the pure air. wasn’t pleasant. They would “sing.” (That is | 4 : = > bo 

little winks in Uncle Jack’s eyes weren’t for noth- | Of course a great many children go too, and so’ what braying is called out there.) Dolly nearly HAE ES 

ing. But he got a linen thread, and mamma tied | it happened that Jerry and Dolly Hadley, who tumbled off Job’s back the first time he struck up r w E : ? 
it around the tooth, and Teddy gave the least bit | had always lived in Maine, were staying there. a tune. 





of a jerk—and there it was! Without bleeding; Fora while they were homesick; but one morn- 3. Snowdrep—Dateda. 


And the worst of it was that he would plant his 


a bit, either. Wasn't that a little thing to make a | ing what was their joy to find, hitched before the forefeet firmly in the street and refuse to move a SPANGLED 
fuss about ? door, two little burros, with great flapping ears, | step till his “‘song” was finished. N oO R A 

Uncle Jack thought so, and he asked Teddy all saddled and bridled, and ready to be mounted. | That is the reason, perhaps, that the children at 4 Tare 2 
what he thought about it. But Teddy didn’t an- Their names were Job and Dan. ' Colorado Springs call them “canaries.” | Oo F 
swer a word. He just took his tongue between) Dolly was afraid at first, but Job was very gen- Se. | = = > wa . ei z 
his teeth, and sat down before the clock. Mamma tle, and soon she lost all fear of him. Then she So ae Cross-Words) yy oO 
laughed; she couldn’t help it. She wondered if| and Jerry had great fun riding with the other! Tur other day mamma took her little four- i le, a 
Uncle Jack had forgotten about the hole in the children, for most of them had burros, too. year-old girl down town to get her a pair of shoes, . = 4 : ; 4 4 
doughnut that Teddy didn’t eat. | But it was hard work to get them out of awalk, and she asked for kid shoes, whereupon the child | oO F x 

Uncle Jack laughed, too, after the first minute; and sometimes the little girls would mount the | said, “I don’t want kids’ shoes; I want girls’ 4 gil he = 
and tried every way he could to make Teddy | burros and the boys would ride behind on ponies, shoes.” YS «24 & = 
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For the Companion. 
MILK AS A FOOD. 


“Many people who like milk cannot drink it. Why 
is this so, when it is almost a perfect food? I like it 
as a drink, but even a small quantity on oatmeal dis- 
agrees with me; seems to paralyze the action of the 
liver.” So writes a correspondent from Kentucky. 

There is no doubt that milk is an almost perfect 
food; for infants it is absolutely perfect, and the fact 
that they are restricted to it as their only food attests 
the voice of nature, and of nature’s God in the case. 
Moreover, the experience of all time and of all 
climes, as well as the most careful investigations of 
science, fully confirm the statement. 

But why should such a food prove harmful to any 
persons? We might explain it by individual pecul- 
iarity were not the cases of the kind too numerous 
to be merely curious exceptions. 

It is well known that while the milk of a healthy 
woman never disagrees with a healthy child, that 
child cannot be fed with cow's milk without peril. 
Indeed, most cases of cholera infantum are among 
the bottle-fed, and a babe suffering from this disease 
will generally recover at once if it can have a more 
natural nourishment. 

One important difficulty with cow’s milk for infants 
is—partly from its nature, and partly from the freer 
and more copious draughts with which it is taken 
into the stomach—it tends to coagulate into large 
masses of solid cheese. This is thrown in sour lumps 
into the bowels, and keeps them in a state of perpet- 
ual irritation. 

Now lime-water added to the milk—say one part in 
five or six—prevents this coagulation, and if other 
hygienic conditions are right, the danger of cholera 
infantum is very much diminished. 

But there is a singular difference between the in- 
fant and the adult in the effect of the milk. 
child it tends to increase unduly the intestinal action ; 
in the adult to lessen it. The explanation is simple, 
but need not be given here. 

Bat this is not all. Adults suffer like children in 
some cases, from a failure to digest milk. In weak 
stomachs, inclined to acidity, the milk coagulates 
into solid masses, ferments, and irritates the stom- 
ach and the liver. It congests the liver, and thus di- 
minishes the flow of bile and produces a condition 
akin to what is called ‘‘biliousness.” 

The remedy is twofold. First, mix the milk with 
lime-water, two or three tablespoonfuls to a tumbler- 
ful. This quantity will not be noticed in the taste. 

Second, take special pains to keep up the intestinal 
action by means of appropriate food, such as whole 
wheat flour and oatmeal, by a free use of fruits, by 
sufficient exercise, especially in all sedentary employ- 
ments, and by whatever helps to keep the general 
system in a state of vigorous health. 

> —— 
INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 

It is more frequently a question in the case of 
birds, than in that of animals, whether they depend 
upon the sense of sight in finding their way in flight, 
or follow some “sixth sense” unknown to us. 

An observation recently reported from the west of 
Scotland has direct bearing on this point. One day 
there was a dense fog covering the water, and con- 
cealing all the shore. A naturalist was out in a boat, 
and twice he rowed to the shore directly opposite the 
point where he wished to land. He was entirely at 
a loss as to the points of compass. 

In this predicament he noticed that several rooks 
belonging to rookeries near were compelled to wait 
on the shore with him until the fog lifted, and they 
were able to get their bearings by sight. 

It will be answered by a certain class of naturalists 
that the rook of England is so far domesticated as to 
have lost the instinctive faculty. Is it not enough to 
admit that it has acquired experience, and relying 
more upon this, and less upon strength of vision, the 
bird has lost somewhat of its perceptive power? 

Along with this observation of the rooks comes 
another equally interesting from the same source. 
A party of sportsmen were rowing in the middle of 
a Scotch loch. Near them was made a track in the 
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| water, which was suspected to be the track of a 

| salmon swimming with his back fin above the sur- 

| face. The creature was intercepted, and found to be 
a mole making a straight line across the water. 

To see if its straight course were accidental, the 
mole was lifted from the water in a scoop, and tossed 
in the air. When it fell in the water again, it was 
heading in a different direction. The first thing the 
animal did was to change its course, and then pur- 
sue a direct line. The experiment was repeated with 
the same result. It is hard to make out how a crea- 
ture swimming so low in the water could be guided 
by sight. If vision served in this case, why may it 
not do the same in the case of a fowl? 

Or, on the other hand, if birds enjoy a “sixth 
sense,” does not the mole share the gift with them? 
and if the mole, why not other animals,—even man? 


—> 


A FOX’S ESCAPE. 


The following amusing incident of a fox’s peculiar 
| means of escape from its pursuers comes from Birds- 
| boro’, Penn., but it must have been tantalizing to 
| the hunters. A fox that had given the hunters a 

lively chase across the hills from a neighboring town 
| to Birdsboro’, where it was being hard pressed by 
| the hounds, escaped in a curious way. 


PROCURED, | 


It had been running along the tow-path of the 
Schuylkill Canal, and suddenly dashed off toward the 
| river. The dogs followed it, but lost the scent at the 
river’s edge. 

covered a boat near the middle of the river floating 
| down with the current. In the boat, standing on the 
| seat in the stern, was the fox, gazing back at his 
| baffled pursuers with evident satisfaction. One of 
| the hunters discovered another boat on the shore, 
| and, quickly pushing it off, paddled after the boat 
| that was bearing the fox away. 

The fox’s boat was gradually being carried by the 
| current nearer the opposite shore, and by the time 
the hunter in his boat was half-way from his start- 
ing-point to the fox’s boat, the latter was within a 
rod or two of the other side of the river. This seemed 
to be as much as the fox cared to ask of his boat, and 
he jumped overboard and swam ashore. 


shore, the fox was a mile away. 

The only explanation that is given of the peculiar 
combination of fox and boat in the hunt is that the 
boat was lying loosely on the shore. The fox jumped 
into it, and the force of his jump sent it out into the 
stream. He had sense enough to remain in the boat, 
and the current did the rest. 


— a 
TOO BUSINESS-LIKE. 


Some people deserve the imputation of being ‘too 
sentimental,’ but others, alas! lose some of life’s 
best gifts through an excess of practicality. Two 
girl-friends were one day discussing a young man 
| who had offered one of them somewhat marked 
attention. “What made you discourage him, Kitty? 
I know you did,” said Elinor. 


“Well, you see,” answered Kitty, confidentially, “he 
was a little too matter-of-fact. He sent me his photo- 
graph in an unsealed envelope, just as if it had been 
a circular.” 

‘‘Perhaps he felt stingy, and didn’t want to sacrifice 
an extra cent,” suggested Elinor. 

“No, that wasn’tit; he merely took such a business- 
like view of all transactions that it simply didn’t 
occur to him to pay more than the postal laws require. 
And then—now, Nell, you won’t tell?” 

“Never!” 

“Not as long as you live?”’ 

‘Not if I should be older than Methuselah!” 

“Well, he actually did propose to me, in a letter 
| written with a type-writer! I can’t be sure it wasn’t 
| dictated to an amanuensis. Now, Nell, could any 

reasonable girl be expected to say ‘yes’ to a question 
put in that way?” 

Elinor agreed that so prosaic a young man might 
| not be acceptable to some girls. 


nal 

TOO LATE. 

| All luxuries have their attendant drawbacks, and 
| the child who is delighted by the advent of a baby 
| into the family has usually to learn that the little 
stranger is endowed with human failings as well as 
| angelic virtues. 


Little Grace dearly loved her baby brother, but she 
| did wish he wouldn’t suck the pink from her dolly’s 
| cheeks, and capture that saw-dust lady whenever he 
could, to tear her beautiful flaxen hair. 

One day, he had been naughtier and more vigorous 

than usual, and Grace finally ran sobbing to her 

| mother, leaving his little majesty on the floor sur- 
rounded by her mage which she had hoped he would 
enjoy in a rational manner, only to find that he pre- 
ferred demolishing them. 

“T jus’ wish he fiadn’t come!”’ said Grace, burying 
| her head in her mother’s lap. 
| Do you?” asked mamma, gravely. ‘Would you 

like te give him away? I’m sure Mrs. Gray would 
| like just such a dear baby.” 

Grace stopped crying, and began to think it over. 
| It seemed a very sensible plan, and she retired into 

acorner to decide. It was a long time before she 
came back, and her little face, still wet, bore token 
of a serious inward struggle. 

“I guess we better keep him, now we’ve had him 
| so long,” she announced. “We might miss him, and 
| he might be lonesome—but I jus’ wish he hadn’t 
| come in the firs’ place!” 


————— 
| HIS NAME, 


No one man can remember everything. The wise 
course, therefore, is to make sure of such things as 
seem most important. 

“Will you 
of this hote 
waiter. 

“De name ob de lan’lord, sah? H’m—de name ob 
de lan’lord—sorry, sah, but de name of de gem’man 


hab ’scaped me fer de moment; but my name am Mr. 
Alexander Johnsing, sah.” 


please tell me the name of the landlord 
1?” asked a Saratoga guest of the head 


————___ 
“BRUSSELS.” 


A bright but ignorant school-boy is a perennially 
amusing customer. What should we do without 
him? 


A Quincy teacher moms, in giving primary lan- 
guage lessons, wrote upon the blackboard the words 
“Ingrain,” “Brussels,” “Wilton,” and requested her 
pupils to write each a sentence containing one of 
these words. One boy displayed his ingenuity as 
follows: ‘‘A hedgehog had B 

| Commonwealth. 





—— ee 
ENT-MINDED. 


‘**How is this Persian insect-powder to be applied?” 
asked an old lady who had purchased some of the 
article to deal with a case of roaches. 

“Give ’em a teaspoonful after each meal!” an- 
swered the brilliant young pharmacist, as he returned 
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to the perusal of “Wild William of the West; or A | 


Cowboy’s Cruel Caroline.” 





hen the hunters rode up, they dis-! 


By the time the pursuing hunter reached that | 
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For the Companion. 


GUNNIFER’S BISQUE. | 


Long did I ponder and puzzle over my cook’s | 
name. She was a portly old negress who had 
been reared in an aristocratic Louisiana family, 
and a full share of the pride of her former owners | 
seemed to have descended to 
her with their cast-off garments, 
of which she had a large supply. 
But such a queer name? 

“Gunnifer, where did you 
pick up your name?” I asked 
one day. 

She drew herself up indig- 
nantly. 

“T aint nebber picked up 
not’in’, marm! I aint ob de 
pickin’ up sort, I kin tell you. 
I comes ob a ’spectable fambly 
wot scorns to tetch oder folks’ 
tings. My name was gin ter me, 
and Marse Stanley and ole mis- 
tiss dey stood ponsor fur me 
wen I was christened. Miss 
*Gusta Stanley she gin me de name outer a book.” 

“Out of a book ?’’ I repeated, turning over in 
my mind the Gunnars and Gunfrieds and Gun- 
hildes I had met with in my very desultory read- 
ings, and wondering if they could possibly be 
transformed into Gunnifer. 

“‘Yes’m, and w’en I got big, Miss ’Gusta, she told | 
me all bout de name. She said as how it war a 
queen’s name, and her husbin was called Arthur, 
and dey name my twin brudder arter him. And 
Miss ’Gusta ‘lowed as how he had a whoppin’, big, 
conjurin’ sword called Culliver, and w’en he went 
to die, he tuck Culliver and trowed it in a ribber, 
and a hand and arm riz out de water and tuck it.” 

Shade of King Arthur, do you recognize your 
glorious Excalibur in the “whoppin’, conjurin’ 
Culliver?” And the namesake of Guinevere the 
beautiful stood before me, her thick lips with a 
conceited smirk on them, and waving a skillet in 
her right hand. Now the name was ridiculous 
enough, but Gunnifer’s moods were ten times 
worse. She has as many of them as she had 
dresses of ‘“‘de ole fambly,” and my heart would 
sink when she appeared in the morning in a robe 
of “ole mistiss.” 

If Mrs. Stanley was half as imperious and ill- 
tempered as her former handmaid upon whom her 
mantle had descended, then must she have been 
an intensely hateful woman. But Gunnifer felt 
‘‘noblesse oblige,’’ and she would have scorned to 
wear the finery of her friends without acting their 
parts. 

Fortunately for me, ole mistiss’ gowns were only 
sported on Sundays and holidays, and most of the 
week, when she had to fall back on Miss ’Gusta’s, 
she was placid and smiling, so I concluded Miss 
’Gusta was amiable and very sentimental. 

When I say she was placid in that costume to 
most persons, I must except a wretched little niece 
whom she employed as a scullion and who bore 
the strange name of Massy. 

It took me some time to find out that the child’s 
original name was Mercedes, but it ought to have 
been Dolores, for she was the souffre-douleurs, the 
scape-goat of all Gunnifer’s ill-humors. 

She was a funny-looking, monkey-faced girl 
about eight years old, with a tan-colored skin 
speckled over with black dots. 
In time I found out her aunt 
was fond of her, in her way, but 
it was a way marked with luck- 
less Massy’s tears, and many 
slaps and pinches. 

Gunnifer was not at all partic- 
ular about Massy’s dress, which 
was usually a dirty, ragged 
calico, gaping behind, with long 
rents in front, often pinned to- <4 
gether by wood splinters or any- 
thing which came handy. But 
no lady in the land could guard 
more sedulously the lily skin of 
her daughter from the rays of 
the sun, than Gunnifer did Mas- 
sy’s yellow complexion. 

In the kitchen or out, at noon or dusk, an im- 
mense pink calico sunbonnet very dirty and greasy, 
was tightly tied under Massy’s chin, a lock of her 
wiry hair dragged through a hole in the top of the | 
bonnet and sewed there. One would suppose it | 
utterly impossible that the girl could ever get out- 
side this contrivance, but more than once the victim | 
succeeded in releasing herself, regardless of the | 
consequences. One morning I heard Gunnifer’s | 
wrathful voice raised to its highest pitch. | 

**Wot is you projeckin’ wid dat ar bunnit fur. | 
Leave it ‘lone I tell you. Tryin’ to git it off your 
head is you ?” 

“O aunty, I’se so hot and my head’s got sich a | 
misery in it,” whimpered poor Massy. 

“T’ll misery you, ef you tetches it. 
to burn nigger black, does you ? 





/ 


You wants | 
You aint gota 


Pre 











you run bar’-headed till I tuck you up, and tried | look. But oh the punches and slaps she gave the 
to clar your skin and gin you ladyfied ways? But! luckless Massy, when that poor little damsel | 


it aint in you, you grubbin’ worrum. 
your paws.on dat ar bunnit!” 

I heard her and laughed aloud. At that moment 
my husband entered the room. 

“T’m glad to find you in such a good humor,” 


Don’t lay 


ago I promised some friends a bisque d’écrevisses, 
and they came upon me without warning to-day, 
and invited themselves to lunch. There are two 


Northerners among them, who would as soon eat | net from her head, and most of the tuft of hair | 


a tadpole as an unadorned crayfish, and my friends 
want one of Gunnifer’s bisques to convert them. 
Nobody can beat you, they say at that dish.” 


touch of flattery. 


ten now. You must be crazy. 
It is not to be thought of.” 


are under the woodshed. By the 
way, how is Queen Guinevere’s 
mood this morning? Is she in 
one of ole mistiss’ gowns and 
her tempers, or is the kitchen 
atmosphere serene ?” 

“It will be a cyclone when those crayfish ap- 
pear,” I groaned. “She always insists on two 
days’ notice when a crayfish bisque is expected.” 

‘“‘What a cowardly little woman you are!” he 
said tauntingly. ‘Actually afraid to give your 
cook an order.” 

“T don’t care if Iam. Look here, Sam, you 








| 


Little I cared for this artful | angrily. ‘‘Aint you goteyes to see w’en dey’s gwine 


“You talk of a ‘bisque’ for | she deliberately stopped her work to plait up an- 
lunch,” I cried, feeling perfectly | other tuft of Massy’s hair, and sew it to the bon- 
distracted, ‘‘a dish that takes | net. My patience began to fail, when, fortunately 
four hours to prepare, and it is | for me, Gunnifer’s mood changed to the pathetic. 


“Oh, the gentlemen won’t be | during her reign,—‘‘and I didn’t mean not’in’. You 
here until half-past two. So you | wouldn’t gib me time ter splain why I doesn’t like 
see you'll have ample time. The | to meddle wid crayfish. 
crayfish, two large baskets full, | brunged me bad luck. Las’ time I made a bisque, 





allowed a crayfish to slip between her fingers. 
Suddenly the child gave a wild yell, and danced 
about the kitchen with four or five large crayfish 
hanging to her hand. 

“Take ‘em off, aunty! O good gracious! dar's | 


| he said, with a conciliating smile, which I knew | ten t’ousand million claws stuck troo my pore | 
| by sad experience presaged some outrageous re- | hand! 
| quest. ‘The truth is ’m inaquandary. A week | my hand up!” 


Oh, pull ’em off! Oh, dey’s gwine to eat 

Gunnifer jerked the claws out with one hand, 
while with the other she boxed Massy’s ears. In | 
her desperation the child had torn the pink bon- | 


which fastened it down. 
‘Wot you tuck off your bunnit fur? and wot 
you let dem tings git a-holt ob you?” she cried 


to clinch? Come here you speckly toad!’’ and 


‘You gits mad so quick, marm,”—poor me who 
never before dared call my pots and pans my own 


All dis year, dey’s 


my big, white gander kilt all de young goslin’s; 
and time afore, de fire popped on de lace collar ole 
mnistiss gin me, and burnt it ter jiblets. Ole Aunt | 
Sally Wicks, too, she’s a knowledgeable ooman, | 
and her fortins all come true, she sez ter me, sez | 
she, ‘Gunnifer, bewar’ ob claws and crawlers.’ | 
And aint dat crawfish ?”’ | 


“It might be centipedes, too,”’ I laughed. “Aunt | 





| Sally Wicks might safely bid you beware of them. 


T’ll make good any damage you may suffer from | 
this bisque, if you’ll only hurry it up.” 

By one o’clock the bisque was ready for the final 
boiling down. 





must go into the kitchen and give your orders 
yourself. It’s expecting too much of me, to bully 


Gunnifer into making a bisque at this late hour.”’ | sheep.” 


When I looked round for an answer, Sam had 


sneaked out of the room. Was there ever a man | answered. 


who was not ready to shirk any unpleasant domes- 
tic duty, and lay it on woman’s shoulders ? 
there was not a moment to lose. I took fast hold 
of my oozing courage, and marched with a bold 
front into the kitchen. 
to temporize or beat about the bush. 


invited some friends to lunch. 


to boil immediately.” 
ing at me with astonishment, 


turban she always wore, and then 
plumped down in a seat. 


my light bread to bake. And 
who’se gwine to pick out dem 
crayfish tails, and clean de heads, and dar aint a 
leaf ob pusley on de premisy fur de stuffin’? It’s 
clean umpossible, and it can’t be did nohow.” 

‘‘But it has to be done,’’ I said, with the resolu- 
tion of despair. ‘If you refuse to do it, you must 
leave here and I’ll manage myself. Wash those 
crayfish and put them on to boil. When they are 
done, we’ll see about the bisque.” 

She gazed at me, astounded at this novel tone, 


| 
| 
| 


I knew my cook too well |in my pans and kettles. 


“Gunnifer,” I said, as coolly as | kitchen I heard a faint 
possible, “‘Mr. Stewart wants a | groan. 
bisque at two o’clock. He has | see Massy perched on a 


The crayfish are under the wood-|a long-handled 
shed, and you must put them on | with which she had been 


| 


She stood for a moment glar- | bisque. 


| 


clutched at the towering white | Massy ?”’ I asked. 


| 
| 


“A bisque you says, marm, awful, and I can’t see 
at dis hour, hoo! hoo! De brek- not’in’ wid dis bunnit, 
fuss pots aint washed, and de | and de sticks keep a jam- 
kitchin aint cleaned, and I’se got | min’ in my eyes.” 


| 


‘““Why do you take that large boiler, Gunnifer ?” 
Iasked. ‘It’s almost big enough to cook a whole 


“Dar’s a big hole in de two oders,” she placidly 
It was nothing new to find big holes in my tin- 


kitchen. Ole  mistiss’ 
gowns had made havoc 


As I turned to leave the 
I looked back to 


stool near the stove with 
spoon, 
ordered to 


skim the 


‘‘What’s the matter, 


“Tt’s so hot, marm, 
and my head hurts me 


“Why don’t you take 
off that child’s bonnet, 
Gunnifer ?”’ I said. 

“No marm, it’s de 
*xample ob de ting. Ef 
she’s lowed ter tuck it off 
in de shade, she’ll tuck it off in de sun. I’m bound 
to clar out her skin some way. Now, Massy, I’se 
gwine to step round to Granny Tovey’s one min- 


ute, to get some mullen leaves fur de misery in 


and I strove to look as stern and uncompromising | 


as possible. I quaked in my shoes, for I expected 
every moment she would resent my impertinence, 
as I knew she considered it, and shake the dust of 
my kitchen from her feet. Such an accomplished 
cook as she really was would not be easy to 


| replace. 


But to my great relief she set about her work 


my shoulder. Don’t you budge from dat stool, | 
and don’t punch de spoon agin de heads.” 

I did not much like to have the bisque left in | 
Massy’s care, but then it only needed watching, | 
and Granny Tovey’s was just across the street; 
but the last I heard from Massy was, ‘It’s a-stick- 
in’ and a-punchin’ in my eyes, and I hates de ole 


| sunbunnit, I does, and I wishes I was drownded 


dead I does, den I wouldn’t wear ’em no more.” 


| the flavor. 





|running away! 
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| bit ob pride, you freckly-face tucky egg! Didn’t | sullenly enough, not vouchsating me a word ora, I was busy in the house preparing the lunch 
| | 
| 


table, when I heard Gunnifer’s heavy step entering 
the kitchen, and then her voice shrill and full of 
wrath. 

‘“‘Whar is you done gone, you trifling varmint ? 
De bisque’s b’ilin’ ober, and whar is you hidin’ ? 
Pll skin you w’en I cotches you, Massy! Massy.” 
Then there was a sudden screech. 

“Lord a massy! O my blessed Marster! 
Madam Stewart, come here quick! quick !”’ 

Iran in to find the woman in strong hysterics 
on the floor, waving a dripping, greasy rag in the 
air. 

“O my Marsters!’’ she yelled, ‘“Massy’s done 
gone and tumbled in de bisque, and she’s b’iled 
away all but her bunnit. It war floatin’ on de top. 
O my Massy ! Oh, she’s b’iled clean away, oh! oh!” 
Then the screaming and kicking redoubled with 
such violence that my own senses became con- 
fused, and I cast a frightened look at the boiler, 
but that look reassured me. 

‘It’s impossible, Gunnifer, 
couldn't squeeze herself in. 
stop that noise and get up!” 

But Gunnifer was blind and deaf to anything 
but the one fixed idea. 

*She’s b’iled away in de bisque,” she repeated 
spasmodically. ‘Dat ar sunbunnit was fastened 
on so tight she couldn’t git it off, not ter sabe her 
life. O my poor chile, b’iled away! b’iled away !” 

The screeching and kicking became violent 
again. 

*‘What in the name of common decency is all 
this row about ?”’ cried my husband, standing pale 
and astonished in the door. ‘‘What is that woman 
up tonow? Isshecrazy? What’s b’iled away ? 
What does she mean ?”’ 

‘She fished Massy’s sunbonnet out of the 
bisque,” I said, ‘‘and she takes it for granted she 
fell in and is boiled to rags. Of course, the bonnet 
settles the question as far as your bisque is con- 
cerned. Massy’s dirty bonnet wouldn’t improve 
Better see your friends and postpone 
the entertainment.” 

“OQ Marse Stewart,”” groaned Gunnifer, “my 
pore chile is done b’iled away! Oh, wot kin I do? 
Here’s her bunnit, her bunnit!’’ 

Worried as I was, the sight of Sam’s dismayed 
face, and Gunnifer rolling on the floor clutching 
his legs and slapping at them with the greasy rag, 
was too much for me. I laughed aloud, and Gun- 
nifer’s howls redoubled. 

“Get up this minute, you idiot, and stop that 
fuss before the whole town comes upon us,” and 
he angrily jerked her to her feet; but he was sorry 
for it. She cast her whole weight upon his bosom, 
and waved the dreadful bunnit against his nose. 

“Oh, but this is too much !”’ he groaned, dropping 
her on the floor. The bump seemed to restore her 
scattered senses, for she sat up tearful but quiet. 

‘How do you suppose the girl could have boiled 
away to nothing?’ cried my husband, his wrath 
overflowing. ‘‘Where’s her bones and her flesh ? 
When you make soup does the meat evaporate ?”’ 

“But her bunnit, Marse Stewart,’’ sobbed Gun- 
nifer, ‘show did she git it off, and whar is she ?”’ 

“Not in the pot,” he growled, as he walked 
away. ‘She’s run away, and I don’t blame her 
for trying to get rid of yeu. I only wish she had 
taken her ‘bunnit.’ I hope you'll never have a 
chance to nag her again.” 

I stayed a few minutes longer, for I was really 
sorry for the woman. Her teeth chattered and 
her nerves were thoroughly unstrung. From the 
manner with which she peered into the ruined 
bisque, as she threw it away, I saw that she was 
only half convinced that Massy wasn’t in it. 

It is a peculiarity of the negro mind, that if a 


0 


” 


” 


I cried. ‘She 
For goodness’ sake, 


But | ware after Gunnifer had taken charge of my _ forcible impression, no matter how absurd, is made 


on it, reason cannot find 
entrance for a long time. 

An hour afterward I 
was sitting in my bed- 
room, lost in sad reflec- 
tions on the mutability of 
things in general, and 
bisques in particular, 
when I heard a scratch- 
ing under a table near 
me, which was covered 
with a large cloth. 

“Has that wretched, 
mangy cur got in again,” 
I muttered, seizing a 
broom and punching un- 
der the table. ‘Get out, 
you abomination!”’ An- 
other sharp punch. 

“QO marm, you'll put 
out my eye,” whimpered 
a well-known voice, and 
to my astonishment Mas- 
sy crawled from un- 
der the table, her face 
: smeared with dirt and 
tears, a forlorn-looking, little, frightened wretch, 
who disarmed me completely. 

“So it’s you, is it?” I tried to speak severely. 
‘Stand up there and tell me what you meant by 
sticking your filthy bonnet in the bisque and 
And, by the way, how did you 
get the bonnet off.” 

“I cutted my ha’r,” sobbed the culprit. “TI 
cutted it all off so she couldn't tie it no more ter 
de bunnit.” 

Looking at her, I saw she had clipped all the 
hair from the top of her head. 

“O marm, my head hurted me so, and I got 
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mad and done it. I war gwine to trow de ole | 
bunnit in de fire and burn it up, but ’stead ob 
gwine in de fire, it falled in de bD’iler. I couldn't 
fish it out nohow, so I got scared and runned in 
here and hid under de table. O marm, please beg 
fur me! Aunty’ll kill me sure.” 

“I think you've nearly killed her. 
along; I’ll do what I can for you.” 

‘Ig she got de bunnit ?”’ Massy asked, with a 
look of terror. 

“Safe and sound, and it will last you many a 
day yet,” I laughed. When Gunnifer saw the lost 
child she had been lamenting, one would naturally 
have looked for some exhibition of feeling; but 
that was not her way. Her nerves were too thor- 
oughly unstrung to be violent, but she gave her a 
littie shake and groaned aloud: 

“She’s cut all de ha’r off de top ob her head. 
How is I to tie her bunnit on ?” 

“You'll tie no bonnet on in my kitchen,” I said 
decidedly. ‘One such experience is enough for 
me. If Massy’s complexion needs a bonnet in the 
kitchen, it must not be in mine.” 

Gunnifer compromised the matter by putting a | 
broad-brimmed straw hat on Massy. They are | 
still with me, and Gunnifer’s temper and moods 
have changed for the better since that memorable | 
bisque; but she has made her last. No power on 
earth can induce her to touch “claws and crawl- 
ers.” Mrs. M. B. WILLIAMs. 


ter 


But come 
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For the Companion. 


TRICKS IN MIND-READING. 


There have been from time immemorial accounts 
of the communication of ideas from one person to 
another, sometimes at great distances asunder and 
under circumstances which have precluded the use of 
the ordinary channels for the conveyance of thought, 
such as speaking, writing, or signalling of any kind. 
There are instances alleged in old histories of news 
travelling as fast as it does now-a-days by telegraph. 

Thus a recent writer has instanced Plutarch, tell- 
ing us how this author relates that “during a certain 
rebellion in the German provinces, Rome was in 
great consternation, but all on a sudden ‘the people 
spontaneously gave out a rumor of victory;’ and the 
belief was so strong and positive, that many magis- 
trates offered up sacrifice. 

“But again, no author being discoverable, the 
belief vanished by degrees, ‘lost in the numberless 
crowd as in the vast ocean,’ and in a short time was 
thought no more of. But when the emperor marched 
out to the war he met messengers and letters with the 
news of the victory, and the rumor it was found had 
come the very day the rebellious army was destroyed, 
although the distance between the places was more 
than two thousand five hundred miles.” 

Notice how vague and uncertain is the narration. 
Such stories, indeed, cannot convince any one of 
their own truth; they have too strong a flavor of 
legend to suit a modern, critical taste for verities. 

Our own times furnish us with accounts far better 
attested than these old anecdotes. Many are the 
relations put in circulation by word of mouth and 
printed type of ideas, passing from mind to mind in 
an inexplicable fashion. Most of us have heard of 
some remarkable instance of a vision of a dying 
person appearing to some dear friend or near relative. 

Thus Mr. Robert Rawlinson tells that one morning 
in December, 1881, as he was dressing, an image of 
his friend X arose before him, and the next morning 
he received a letter informing him that X had died 
about the time of the vision. It has been supposed 
that the dying person transfers the thought of him- 


| drew a figure which was plainly a reproduction of 
| the figure at which the agent had been looking pre- 
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observations or experiments, that can be repeated at 
will, because then the conclusions can be tested at 
any time. We have by no means got so far as this 
in regard to mind-reading. On the contrary, I will 
say at once, that we have no satisfactory evidence to | 
prove mind-reading to its doubters. 

Apparent mind-reading may be produced in two 
ways, by coincidence and fraud. That two people | 
should happen to think of the same thing at the_ 
same instant, is obviously possible, and must occur 
from time to time; consequently, some of the cases 
are certainly the result of chance. 

For my own part, after having studied the subject | 
with patient care, I have been led to think that coin- 
cidence is sufficient to account for much of the sup- | 
posed honest mind-reading. But farther into this 


| conducting them have laid great stress upon the 


was merely to illustrate the facility of cheating, and | 
to afford an emphatic proof of the necessity of cau- | 
tion in regard to experiments supposed to show the 
phenomenon of mind-reading. 

In the experiments so far reported, the gad 
careful watch they have maintained upon performers. 
Sufficient watching is impossible, because sustained | 
attention is impossible for more than a few seconds 
to most people. It is upon momentary inattentions | 
that a great deal of conjuring depends for its success. 
Mere watching, therefore, is not sufficient to ensure | 
that there has been no direct communication between 
two tricksters. 

Now there are other ways in which mind-reading | 
can be seemingly produced. Of all these the most sur- 
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ence, that mud varying from six inches to a foot in 
depth is “nothing much to speak of” at Foulness. 

The traveller struggled through it to a rude beacon- 
staff about a furlong distant, and there saw what 
was meant by the road being ‘“‘broomed out,” for 
from that spot the way is shown straight as an arrow 
by a row of besom-heads, standing twenty or thirty 
yards apart, and kept in place by their handles stuck 
down perpendicularly into the sand. 


a 


For the Companion. 


CHEESE-CLOTH QUILTS. 


There is-no coverlet at once so inexpensive, delight- 


discussion I will not enter, it being my present object | prising are, perhaps, when mesmerism is employed. | fully warm, light, soft and yielding as a dainty 


to indicate a few of the ways in which frauds may 


| sham thought-transference, or, as some prefer to 
| name it, telepathy. 


There is much misconception about the nature of 
chance. The strongest evidence yet offered in favor 


| of the direct transfer of thought from mind to mind, | 


is afforded by the English experiments in which one 
person looked at a simple drawing until the image of | 
it was fixed upon his memory. 

The agent, as this person was styled, then ap-| 
proached the second person, the mind-reader or per- 
cipient; at the same time concentrating his attention 
upon the image, while the other fixed his attention 
upon the agent. With certain persons a surprising 
success or series of successes followed. The percipient 


viously. 

Now the English gentlemen, who have described 
these tests, state that they watched the performers 
so closely, and put them to work under such condi- 
tions, that the two could not communicate by any 
ordinary method, and hence they concluded that 
there must have been a direct transference of the 
mental image from one mind to another. 

They urged beside, that the number of simple 
figures which might be drawn being enormous, the 





| chance of the percip- 


ient drawing the 
right figure by sheer 
coincidence, is, there- 
fore, infinitely small. 

This reasuning, 
however, is an ex- 
ample of the erro- 
neous views, as to 
chance, which are so 
common. It is quite 
true that the number of 
possible figures is very 
great, but people are 
much more likely to draw 
one of a comparativel; 
few figures, such as a 
square, a circle, a heart, a 
cross, an arrow, a flag, a 
chair, and certain others. 

Let any one, who 
interested, ask some 
friend who does not know 
beforehand why he is 
asked, to draw ten simple 
figures; in nearly every 
case some of the figures 
enumerated will occur 
among the ten. The 
chances, therefore, against 
coincidence are by no 
means infinite, since there 
is a small number of fig- 
ures which are likely to 
be included in any small 
set of drawings. 
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self to the distant friend, and that these visions are 


not real but only mental impressions brought about | 


through a powerful process analogous to mind- 
reading. 

But, beside these startling experiences there are 
many less uncommon. When two persons hit on 
exactly the same thought at the same moment, it 
seems as if one had thought first and immediately 
inspired the other, though no word or sign had been 
passed. 

By incidents of this kind, which they have known 
about, many good people have become convinced 
that some of mankind have the mysterious endow- 
ment of mind-reading. On the other hand, very 
worthy persons have scoffed at and pooh-poohed the 
idea. The majority were puzzled, and ready to say, 
“It is very queer; I can’t explain it; but I don’t quite 
like to believe it.” 

Let us, however, agree to speak of the alleged phe- 
nomena as mind-reading without expressing our 
judgment just yet. 

It must be confessed that the stories of mind- 
reading have kept a great deal of bad company, and 
have been associated with frauds and tricks so much, 
that cautious people long felt there was little use 
trying to find out anything about them. 

A few years ago, however, several English gentle- 
men, whose belief it was that nothing is unworthy 
of study, because the progress of knowledge requires 
not only the establishment of the truth but also the 
elimination of error, formed a society for the inves- 
tigation of mind-reading and other similar topics. 

They entitled it the Society for Psychical Research. 
It has steadily grown and is now quite large, and 
carries along a great deal of work. It has, so to 
speak, a daughter in the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, whose head-quarters are at Boston. 

The parent society has done a great deal of good 
in upsetting various cheats; its most notable achieve- 
ment being the exposure of the outrageous frauds 
practised by Madame Blavatsky, in India, upon cer- 
tain members of the Theosophical Society. 


good result was brought about through the investiga- | 
tions of Mr. Richard Hodgson, who has recently | 
come to this country to act as secretary to the Amer- | 


ican Psychical Association. 

But the English society has secured positive results, 
and also, what interests us particularly, evidence, 
which appears to favor mind-reading’s being a reality. 
This has put a new aspect on the problem. 


This | 


Now if a couple of confederates wished to deceive 
experimenters in mind-reading, they would have a 
very good opportunity in the drawing test, for it 
would be necessary only for them to arrange a signal 
code beforehand; a code difficult to detect is easily 

| devised. 
Suppose the two men selected twenty-five of the 
likely figures; the agent by his position in the room, 
or by assuming an agreed attitude, could indicate that 
the figure was actually one of the twenty-five se- 
lected, and that it was one of the first five or second 
five, and so on; the number of steps taken could be 
used to indicate which figure of the five it was. 

Thus the percipient is informed, and has merely to 
draw off what he has ascertained by trickery. The 
dupes would regard the proof of mind-reading as 
irresistible. 

Now, neither the chances for coincidence nor for 
fraud have been duly idered in tion with 
the English drawing experiments, yet they offer the 
best evidence there is at all of mind-reading. Those, 
therefore, who think a conclusion must be proven to 
be accepted, necessarily continue sceptical as to the 
reality of thought-transference. 

Deception is very easy. Last winter Mr. C. B. 
Cory illustrated this at one of the meetings of the 
American Psychical Society, when I co-operated with 
him. We agreed tlt Mr. Cory should hand about a 
pack of cards, and let several of the audience draw 
out one card apiece, apparently according to their 
own choice, but, in reality, just at the moment the 
fingers were closing on the card, Mr. Cory, by slight 








| 
| 
| 


really drew the card we had arranged beforehand. 





the audience ; the persons being then brought up, Mr. 
Cory made some remark to me as “Are you ready?” 
which, having three words in it, meant that the 
person came having the third of the cards which we 
had previously agreed upon. 

T thus knew what the card was, and could have 
drawn it on the blackboard immediately. To have 
| done so would have aroused suspicion, to avoid which 
various rigmaroles were gone through with, such as 
performers usually employ to misdirect the specta- 


| tors’ attention. To give an air of great genuineness 


| to the performance, I carefully committed some mis- | 


takes, getting one or two cards only partly right. 
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CHEESE-CLOTH QUILTS. 


of hand, slipped another card in, so that the persons | 


I was, meanwhile, blindfolded, and had my back to | 


| There are many persons, about one in seven it is said, 


who can be put temporarily into a condition of hyp- 
notism, as it is called, during which the nervous 
system and the brain act, in many respects, differ- 
ently from what they do in their ordinary state. 

In the mesmeric or hypnotic state a person displays 
several peculiarities, of which two are very 
marked and directly concern us. One is a dim- 
inution of the power of independent judg- 
ment, the other is an increase in the minute 
delicacy and sharpness of vision. Both peculi- 
arities may be employed to produce spurious 
mind-reading. 

Persons hypnotized adopt, without criticism 
or judgment, suggestions made to them; a sin- 
gularity by which they can be led into ridicu- 
lous performances. I once saw a young lady 
who had been hypnotized, taste salt with relish, 
having been told it was sugar; she adopted the 
false notion without exercising her judgment. 

It is sometimes possible to give a hypnotized person 
an idea, which he will afterwards retain in his | 
normal state though forgetting its origin. Hence, 
by skilfully calling up the idea thus bestowed during 
the trance, we can say, ‘You are thinking so and so, 
are you not?” with the probability of an affirmative 
answer given with surprise. 

We should appear in such a case to have read what 
was in another’s mind, yet, what we really do is to 
play a trick upon the consciousness of the hypnotic. 

The other manner in which mesmerism may be 
applied to simulate mind-reading, has 
been illustrated by some curious experi- 
ments made in Paris. 

A lad was hypnotized; 
a person standing in front 
of him opened a book 
so that the lad could not 
see it; the person ex- 
perimenting looked in- 
tently at the number of 
the page, and presently 
the lad announced the 
number of the page cor- 
rectly. At first this seemed 
like mind-reading, but 
more careful tests  re- 
vealed that the number of 
the page was reflected in 
the eye of the person look- 
ing at it, as a very tiny 








cheese-cloth quilt. Ten yards of this material are 
required to make a large-sized comfortable. 

You can have the quilt all of one color, or you may 
make the two sides of contrasting shades, in which 
case, five yards of each color will be needed. Light 
pink and delicate baby-blue look well together. 

Cut the cheese-cloth in 
lengths of two and one-half 
yards each ; sew the two pieces 
of blue together, and then the 
two pieces of pink. 

Next, carefully unroll the 
cotton-batting, unfolding it at 
the same time, as seen in the 
diagram, and hang it over a 
clothes-horse placed in front 
of a hot fire or register. The 
heat permeates the cotton, 
separates the minute fibres, 
and causes the cotton to ex- 
pand to about double its original thickness. 

Prepare five one-pound rolls of cotton in this way; 
then spread the blue cheese-cloth out smoothly on a 
bed or other convenient place, keeping the seam 
perfectly straight. Over this cloth lay the cotton- 
batting lengthwise, cutting it exactly the same length 
as the cheese-cloth. Two widths of cotton-batting 
will measure the same as the two breadths of cheese- 
cloth. Next place another layer of cotton-batting, 
making it lie crosswise over the first one, then a third 
layer lengthwise, and so on until all the cotton is 
used. 

The pink cheese-cloth must then be spread over the 
last layer of cotton, and caught down at regular 
intervals; care being taken to keep the two centre 
seams of the pink and blue sides exactly opposite 
each other. To insure this, it is a good plan to make 
the first row of tufts down the centre seam, and 
work outward on each side. 

It will be necessary to use a very long, coarse 
needle in tufting the coverlet, as you will find the 
quilt quite thick, measuring some four inches through. 

Use pink worsted of the same shade as the cheese- 
cloth for the feather-stitching around the edge, as 
seen in the illustration, and also for the tufts in 
catching the two sides together. 

The secret of making these comfortables almost 
equal to the highly prized eider-down quilts in warmth 
and lightness, is to heat the cotton thoroughly, so 
that it may fully expand, being cautious not to place 
the cotton where there will be any danger of its 








y image, which the boy, 
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to the intensified acute- 
ness of sight carried by 
his hypnotization. 

In brief, mind-reading 
can be mimicked so vari- 
ously that we must be in 
regard to it more cautious 
than in ordinary investi- 
gations to avoid mislead- 
ing experiments. It may 
be added that, as yet, no tests have been made in 
which the conditions to escape errors have been all 
fulfilled. 

We have at present no real experimental proof 
that genuine mind-reading or thought-transference 
actually occurs. On some future occasion I hope to 
write down my reasons for not considering the stories 
current of mind-reading to be valid evidence. 

A love of what is strange, novel and unfamiliar is 
widespread, and is, I think, one chief cause of the 
present interest in mind-reading. 


x 
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othe, 


appreciation of the natural world, we should under- | 
stand that mere strangeness and novelty do not con- | 


stitute a wonder. 
There are a great many things of a marvellous 
character on every side of us, yet are we so blinded 
| by our familiarity and long acquaintance with them 
that we pass them by, and scarcely think of them. 
We see water boiling in the kettle, and vanishing as 
steam dissolved by the air; in spring, the grass 
sprouts from the ground. No one is able to explain 
why the water has its properties, or what makes 
grass grow. 
| To a thoughtful mind every familiar phenomenon 
of nature is marvellous, and the people to whom the 
| world seems most marvellous are the most thought- 
| ful of all. If we were all gifted philosophers we 
should hunt less eagerly for so-called wonders, be- 
cause we should then see many real ones on every 
hand, and close by. 
CHARLES SEDGWICK MINOT. 
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BROOMING OUT THE WAY. 


Travellers along our roads in the winter, when the 
snows are drifted deep, will often find the way 
marked by a line of bushes stuck in the snow, so that 
one need not lose the track. The same thing is done 
where the way crosses a frozen pond or lake on the 
ice. 

On the coast of England, where there are exten- 
sive “‘sands” to be crossed at low water, a similar 
device is in use. A traveller who had occasion to 
cross Maplin Sand, near the outlet of New England 
| Creek on the Essex shore, found out what this prac- 
| tice is, as he tells us. 

‘You can’t miss the way,” said the landlord, ‘for 
| it’s broomed out, and there won’t be much water in 





After the exhibition was closed, its real character | the runs from the creeks by the time you get there. 
was explained, and the spectators, who had been for | It’s pretty muddy just as you get down on the heads, 


Of course, the most satisfactory evidence of any | the most part taken in, were let frankly into the | but nothing much to speak of.”’ 
natural phenomenon, is that which is obtained from! secret, and told that the purpose of doing the trick 


It was something to ascertain, by actual experi- 





however, could read owing | 


If we had a truer | 


taking fire. 

Cheese-cloth can be bought for five cents a yard; 
the cotton-batting for eighteen cents per pound, and 
ten cents’ worth of worsted will be sufficient. 
| When the coverlet is made entirely of white 
cheese-cloth, it can be washed any bright day, and if 
hung out immediately in the hot sun, with the four 
corners pinned to the clothes-lines, thus spreading 
the quilt out horizontally, it will dry nicely, and be 
almost as good as new. 


———_+or—____ 


For the Companion, 


THE LONELIEST SPOT IN EUROPE. 


| One hundred and forty miles from the northwest 
| coast of Scotland, and forty miles from the nearest 
land—the extreme point of the Hebrides Islands— 
lies a little archipelago or group of islands, called the 
Hirt or Hirst, and more commonly known by the 
| name of one of the islands, St. Kilda. 
| St. Kilda is almost a lost island, so far is it out in 
the broad Atlantic, so completely deserted by the 
rest of the world, and so wildly beaten upon by the 
storms. But in spite of its remoteness, and the fact 
that the island has but a very small extent of culti- 
vable soil, St. Kilda is inhabited by nineteen fami- 
lies, numbering, in 1881, seventy-seven souls. 

The strange and lonely life that those people live 
here is a matter of pity even for the poor and almost 
deserted inhabitants of the Hebrides, who have a 
large and populous region compared with St. Kilda. 

But not only is the population of St. Kilda as large 
as it was in the middle of the last century, in spite of 
the unhealthiness of the people’s way of life and a 
very high death rate, but the island has sent a few 
emigrants to Australia. 

The children all are subject to attacks of fits, 
brought on, the doctors believe, by the peculiar food 
given them. From the day of their birth, they are 
made to swallow a decoction of oil taken from the 
petrel, mixed with port wine. Out of every nine 
children born, five die in infancy. 

St. Kilda is formed almost wholly of steep cliffs, 
| rising to a height of one thousand two hundred and 
| twenty feet, and access to it is possible only through 
| a cleft in the rocks. Vessels approach it only during 

the three months of summer. Only during these 
three months are any mails received on the island; 
and formerly the case was still worse, for the loyal 
subjects of the queen at St. Kilda did not hear of 
King William IV.’s death, and Victoria’s accession to 
the throne, until three years after the event. 

During all this time the pastor of the church on the 
island continued to read the prayers for the king’s 
life. 

Some time ago a dreadful tempest raged at St. 
Kilda, and the inhabitants having lost much of their 
property and being in distress, and having several 
months to wait before the mail-boat would reach 
them, wrote the story of their sufferings, put it in a 
bottle as the survivors of a wreck at sea sometimes 
do, and threw it into the water. 

The bottle was picked up, delivered into the hands 
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of the directors of the Free Kirk of Scotland at 
Edinburgh, to whom it was addressed, and a small 
steamer was sent to St. Kilda with supplies. 

The life of the St. Kilda people is so primitive that 
only lately have tea, sugar and tobacco been sold ; 
among them. When the merchant who went there | 
from Scotland to establish this trade arrived at the 
island, he found that the St. Kildaites were three | 
hours behind the rest of the kingdom in time, as the 
pastor’s watch, the only time-piece on the island, had 
lost that amount of time during the nine months that 
had intervened since a vessel had been there. 

The less than fourscore people who live at St. Kilda | 
are so influenced by the lonely life they lead, that the 
arrival of avessel with sailors and passengers suffices 
to produce a sort of violent cold in the head, which 
the natives call the ‘“‘boat cough,” or “eight days, 
sickness,” which is dangerous and sometimes fatal. 

In spite of their hard struggle for existence, the 
people of this loneliest place in all Europe think that 
there is no isle like St. Kilda, and would not exchange 
it for an earthly paradise. 


HOW GENERAL SICKLES CURED A 


CONDOR. 


The condor, or South American vulture, is the larg- 
est of known living birds, and so fierce and powerful 
that in its native freedom no creature can meet it in 
successful combat. Gen. Daniel Sickles, while ona 
diplomatic mission to Bogota, saved the life of one 
of these great birds (then in captivity), and received 
it from its keeper as a present; but it proved too 
much of “an elephant on his hands.”” The general 
thus tells the story of his volunteer surgery : 


The man who owned this bird had captured it when 
very young. It was fastened by a chain around one 
leg to a stake driven into the ground. The sight of 
the bird made a great impression on me. 

It was about seven feet in length, and the distance | 
between the tips of its wings when outspread was 
about sixteen feet. It stood nearly three feet high. | 
Its talons were as long as my fingers. Its eyes were 
as large as pigeons’ eggs, and blazed with a light | 
which no captivity could subdue. 

I saved that condor’s life. One of its legs had 
been attacked by a little insect peculiar to South 
America, which has a habit of worming its way into 
human and animal flesh, and multiplying with such 
frightful rapidity that the victim dies ina few days 
in excruciating agony. I have seen natives lying 
beside South American roads, their bodies swollen as | 
large as a barrel from the inflammation produced by 
the ravages of this insect. One of the condor’s legs 
had been badly lacerated by the inroads of this in- 
sect. I told the owner of the bird that I could effect 
a cure, but he laughed at me. 

Said he, “You do not dare go near him. He has | 
killed three dogs. I have seen him take a dog by the | 
scruff of the neck with his beak, and then tear a! 
pound of meat from his ribs.” 

I told his owner that I would take the risk. I went 
into the forest and cut a strong, withy sapling. From 
this sapling I made a yoke, such as is used to put 
over the necks of geese to keep them from getting 
through fences. This yoke I succeeded in putting 
over the condor’s neck. The condor was thus unable 
to use his formidable beak, although he tried hard to 
do so. Two men held his sound leg, while I doctored 
the diseased one. 

The treatment I adopted was to bandage the con- 
dor’s leg in cotton soaked in oil. Three days later I 
aid another visit to my patient. This time I cauter- 
ized the wounds, and the result was that the leg be- | 
came completely cured. | 

The owner of the bird had doubted my surgical | 
skill, and had said that if I cured the bird, I could} 
have him. I began to make preparations to have the, 
condor transported to Central Park. I found, how- | 
ever, that the expense would be enormous, involving | 
relays of some thirty natives to carry the condor to 
the coast, besides his care on shipboard; and so Cen- 
tral Park lost probably one of the finest epecienens | 
of the great South American condor which has ever 
been taken alive.—New York Sun. 
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HER OWN WAY. 


“‘A pusson sometimes gits more ob dere own way 
dan agrees wid dere healt’,” philosophically remarked 
an old colored woman to her mistress. ‘“ I mind onct 
dat I wanted fur ter visit my sistah, ’n’ nuffin mus’ 
do but dat I mus’ go in Moses’s ox-kyart. Moses was 
a-goin’ down dere faw ter do some haulin’, ’n’ I tole 
him to take me ’long. 


“He says ter me, ‘Polly, dem oxens is mighty 

fresky, an’ yer bes’ not go wid all dem pickaninnies,’ 
"but I paid no ’tention ter ’im. 

“IT tuck six or seben ob de smalles’ chillen, and 
climbed into dat ox-kyart. 

“Well, fus’ ting I knowed dem oxens ’gan ter trot, 
and I yelled ter Moses, to know what was de matter. 

***Dey is makin’ for de water!’ says ’e. 

«Stop ’em, den, for massy’s sake!’ says I. 

“*1 can’t,’ says ’e. 

“Wid dat I jumped outen dat kyart leabin’ all dem | 
pickaninnies in dar. Den I war in distress sho’ ’nough, 
*n’ I yelled, ‘O dem oxens! O my chillens!’ And all | 
de time dem beastes kep’ a-lopin’ for de branch, ’n’ | 
Moses he was runnin’ ’n’ yellin’ ‘gee’ ’n’ ‘haw’ ’n’ | 
raisin’ a pow’ful dus’, but couldn’t stop ’em. 

“Putty soon I see young Mars Robert comin’ down | 
de road, ’n’ I says, ‘Mars Robert, for goodness’ sake 
keep dem oxens from de drink!’ ’n’ he jis’ say, ‘whoa 
dar now!’ ’n’ dey stop stock still. 

“I got out dem chilen, ’n’ I haint been so sot in my 
way eber sence!” 





| 
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THE SIX TROMBONES. 


A Russian orchestra was once rehearsing, under | 
the direction of Arban, a celebrated French musician. | 
Among the instruments were six trombones, which 
were playing in unison. Arban noticed that some- | 
thing seemed to be wrong with the trombone part, 
and made the six trombones play it over again. Then 
he observed that, where the trombones should have | 
played do, every man of them played sol. | 

“Here, here,” exclaimed Arban, stopping them, 
“that note should be do /” 

“We know it, sir,” said the head man of the trom- 
bones; “but we don’t play do at rehearsals.” 

“And why not, please?” 

‘Because, in order to play do, we have to thrust 
our arms out as far as we can reach. And as it is so 
pe cold, every time we do that it gives us such a 
chill!” 

— 


AN ORIGINAL POEM. 


A rural poetess sent her first effort to the editor of 
a leading monthly magazine, with the following ex- 
planatory letter: , 


“KIND Str.—The inclosed poem is original in me, 
and I didn’t have any help in thinking it out. 

“Itisatrue poem. I wrote it myself, and there is 
more where this come from, if I had any inducement 
to think them up. You may say ‘Original’ at the top 





of this poem, for every word is by 
“THE AUTHOR.” 
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These Wonderful New Pansies are the best in the world, North, South, East or West, because they are the largest in size 
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most beautiful in color, 


be bloomers from seeds, most robust and healthy in growth, and the freest bloomers from April to December, producin hundreds of gigantic flowers 
r 


ough the hot dry weather of summer when other sorts fail. & 
exquisitely charming. They commence blooming in 50 days from the time of sowing the seed and continue all summer 


20 cts.,6 Packets for $1.00, post-paid. 
Pansy Snow-Fairy, pure satin white, and Black 


No two are ever alike and the exquisite blending of 


n any soil or climate. 


furnish plants of the Giant Excelsior Pansies ready for immediate bloom at 75 cts. per dozen, $5.00 per 100 by mail, post-paid. 


OUR SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1888 


is the most elegant ever issued. Illustrated with 10 colored plates, —_ lithograph 
In it is offered a great varie 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all sorts. 


covers, and hundreds of fine engravings. 


Tropical Fruits. 


ee. 
of ony house in the world. 
solid foundation of honesty and liberality. 


We are willi 
after reciving i 


SPECIAL OFFE 


P. 8.—Remit by Postal Note, Money Order, Draft, Cash or 
Stamps. To every order of 50 cts. or more will be added an 


elegant Seed or Bulb Novelty FREE. 


New Fruits and Rare 
This elegant and expensive Catalogue will be sent 
for only 10 cts., which is only a part of its cost to us. Or, if you order a packet 
of Pansy Seed, or anything here offered, and ask for Catalogue, it will be sent 
ye do the largest retail mail business in Choice Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 

This enormous business has been built up on the 
Do not fail to see our Catalogue. 

ng to send it free to any who will send us an order 
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ALLOGOOK’S are the only genuine Porovs 











Puasters. They act quickly and with certainty, 
| and can be worn for weeks without causing pain 
' or inconvenience. They are invaluable in cases 

of Spinal Weakness, Kidney and Pulmonary 

Difficulties, Malaria, Ague Cake, Liver Com- 

plaint, Dyspepsia, Strains, Rheumatism, Lum- 

bago, Sciatica, Heart, Spleen and Stomach 

Troubles, and all Local Pains. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived 
by misrepresentations. 


True Pygmae Aster, a gem of great beauty, 50 cts. per packet. 
1 Plant New Filifera Palm 40 cts., Seed 25 cts. per packet. New dwarf Tropi- 
cal Fruit suitable for pot culture, 1 Orange, 75 cts., 1 Guava, 40 cts 
#1.50, 1 Melon Pear, 35 
| and full descriptions in catalogue. 


sorts including Auratum................ 75 
15 cts., 3 Tiger Shell Flowers 
and 1 scarlet, OF... ORLA 


1 blue. eoeces 
5 Perpetual Carnation Pin’ 






Choice New Flower Seeds for. 


cts., 1 Fig, 











Ask for ALLCOOK’S, and let no explana- 


| tion or solicitation induce you to accept a sub- 
stitute. 





Impure Blood 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, 
Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no per- 
manent cure for these complaints until 
the poison is eliminated from the sys- 
tem. To do this thoroughly, the safest 
and most effective medicine is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“For the past twenty-five years I 
have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. In my 
opinion, the best remedial agencies for 
the cure of all diseases arising from im- 
purities of the blood are contained in 
this medicine.’’—G. C. Brock, Drug- 
gist, Lowell, Mass. 

““My wife was for a long time a suf- 
ferer from tumors on the neck. Noth- 
ing did her any good until she tried 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which 
made a complete cure.’?— W.S. Martin, 
Burning Springs, W. Va. 

‘““We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.””— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles,$5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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The Best on Wheels. Light, strong, conve 


ay and fantastic colors is utterly. indescribable and 
Per Packet of 75 Seeds, 
Our magnificent Floral Seed Catalogue with 10 colored plates will be sent free to every purchaser who asks for it.) 
night, coal black, each 15 cts. per packet, two charming sorts especially for cemeteries. Pansy Plants. We can 


To introduce our superior goods to new customers we offer the following remark- 
able low prices for first-class articles by mail, post-paid: ‘ 
Gladiolus, 12 colors mixed for (50 for $1.00)..... 

Jouble Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses for........... 40 cts. 
srand hardy Lilies, 
12 Summer-flowering Oxalis for 

1 Storm King Fuchsia 20 cts., 3 for (7 for $1.00 

3 Passion Flowers, 1 white. 

5 Grand Chrysanthemums boc, 5 

A Collection of 10 papers Pansy Seed, all different colors 


«, 1 Banana, 
75 cts. The 5 for $2.50. See colored plates 


For 75 cts, we will mail one packet each of Filifera Palm, Giant Excelsior, Snow-Fairy and Black Knight Pansy and Pygmae Aster Seed, 
and 12 Oxalis Bulbs, and Catalogue. Write at once as this offer or advertisement will not appear again. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 





fent and low priced. Handy to get into and out 
of. Handy for single borse or pair. Handy for 
Hone person or more. Handy to load or unload 
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MUTUAL POLITENESS, 


Extreme politeness sometimes verges on martyr- 
dom. The youthful hero of Miss Alcott’s best story 
heroically ate salt upon his strawberries instead of 
sugar, to avoid troubling his hostess by the knowl- 
edge of her mistake. He was one of a minority of 
valiant souls who bear all and say nothing for cour- 
tesy’s sake. 


Alfred De Musset, the French poet, cordially hated 
dogs. Whena candidate for the Academy, he called 
— a@ prominent member, as custom required. At 
the gate of the chateau, an ugly and dirty dog re- 
ceived him most affectionately, and insisted on pre- 
ceding him into the drawing-room. 

The academician entered, and in due course invited 
M. De Musset to the dining- room, whither they went 
with the dog at their heels. Seizing his qocrmeniy, 
the animal placed his muddy — upon the spotless 
cloth, and stole a choice bit of meat. 

e wretch wants shooting!” was De Musset’s 
muttered thought, but he politely said, ““Yoware fond 
of dogs, I see. 

“Fond of them!” retorted the host, ‘I hate them.” 

“But this animal here?” queried De Musset. 

oF have only tolerated it because I thought it 

ours 
’ “Mine!” cried the other, ‘‘the eae that it was 
yours alone kept me from killing it 


—+o+ 
HOW MUCH THEY FELT. 





Kind feelings are not worth much unless they lead | 


to kind actions. People who are full of sympathy 


and benevolent wishes which never end in anything 


better than talk, will do well to read Mr. Hamilton’s 
description of what he saw in Kaffir-land. It is an 
excellent sermon from the text, ‘“‘Let us not love in 
word, but in deed.” 


I had opportunities of seeing many acts of at 
kindness that these people showed to each other; 
and as one instance out of many I will relate the 
following, which came under my notice: 

A poor fellow had lost all his cows with lun ey 
ness, and three of his wives died at the same t 
believe from eating the diseased meat. Unluckily, 
he had not planted = | mealies, so that he was in a 
true state of ba ptey 

A meeting of the eads of the kraals was called, 
and, after | the matter over for some time, 
ent and thoughtful, evidently con- 


they all became s: 
sidering what had better be done. Suddenly a man 


sprang up and exclaimed : 
“I feel so many cows and calves for you!” then 
me pg ‘ot up and said how many he felt, a third 


e sensation, and then a fourth, and so on 
> wh 2 the august assembly, until the man was 
again possessed of a very respectable herd. 








“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will quickly stop 
a Cough, and relieve Hoarseness. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 


————_>—_—_ 

Compare Hood’s Sarsaparilla with other blood 

purifiers and you will see that it is by far the best. [Adv. 
———_>- 


New York, Jan. 17, 1888, 
“Your ‘Tonic’ is one of the Best ‘Nervines’ I have ever 
used, and has worked like a miracle with some of my 
patients, in cases of Insomnia especially. I thank you 
for the sample bottles, and can assure you of its value 
in my own case. I have never used anything which has 
shown better results as a Nerve and Blood Tonic. I ad- 
vise its use frequently, and have ordered my Druggist 
to have the ‘Best’ Tonic on hand.” Very truly, 
Ado.) JULIA H. LOMBARD, M. D. 








TAMPS. well mixed, 25c.; 300 Egypt, etc., or 
S 100 var., ot and list, 2c. 8. RUSSELL, nsdale,Tils. 
bp Stamps. Agents wanted to sell ap’ roval 
sheets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass, 
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$100 for 10 cts. T.8. CRAYTON, Anderson, S.C. 


in Confederate Money, and 100 Foreign 
itamps, 15c. Price-list of Indian Relics and 








The Little Giant Cut Nipper sells 
ae tee Oo. er cent profit. 


TT MF STON, Mass. 
st~ one ILLUMI- 
Mate spel 


5 CTS. NATED E, re resentin; 
also, Dr. ok Si sae tok 


e. 
and How to at tt.” Wilmot Carte € Con Rochester, N. 


till the Moonlight falls on the Water, and $5 

full sheet-music size, all for 18 cents. 

ae arant or money refunded, 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c."3.z.ce 
you by mall, 7 aid, ¥; beautiful Nickel Tidy 
Hol ro Gee xh hes. Js ornamental, Every famil 
buys them. mon and children, can sell them. Big 
pay to agents. aA ASSELBACH, Box A5l, Sandusky, O. 


AGENTS 


Sample by mail, lic. 
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GOLDEN BELT. KANS 
Lincoln Count Ya) 3 the eg ot —o 
in the world, ”” cheap; bes' 
State; plenty of ¢ coal and Buta 
for circular. Correspondence solicited, 
W. RMAN B 


AS. 

wou lands 
dress 
.y LINCOLN, KAN. 


‘Our Easter Offering” 





4 oorey mie, with of "original tusk anew Easter s poem 
0; with o music, expressly pared 
tee ‘Santen be meert .¢ Eas Dter. Just what 


every Super paeaieed and Pastor is looking for. 
orien . P. aaa echaed, Brattleboro ro, Vt. 
For specimen copy send 2 stam, eats! 


OLD GOLD. 


the readers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION will 
ot, old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send it by 
mail or express to me, I will send them by return mail a 
certified c _- for full value thereof. 
H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 
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And STEREOPTIC 
ing Cy J subject for 


OBii 


rices. ie lust 
EXHIBITIO ONS. 


ofitable Seoteess or aman with small capit 


tea. Faw for Home Amusement. 152 p. Cata 
free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. 


DIAMONDS. 


I will send you a genuine Diamond Ring, Stud, Pin, 
or Collar-Button in solid fine gold pg and guaran- 
tee satisfaction or return ror money, for $5, $7, $10, 

5, $0, $25, and up. Je. H.. JOHNSTON, Diamond 
Me rehant, 150 Bo aay Established 1844, 
Send stamp ‘tor price list 2 ‘and ring measure. 


HORTHAND thoroughly taught 


by Mail or Personally. 
ITUATIONS ProcuRED for Pupils when competent. 


TENOGRAPHERS furnished 
without charge for my services. 


YCLOSTYLES, Best Machine for 


ALIGRAPHS, The oni WRITING 


alogue 
N.Y. 
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Send for cire’s. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y, 


MDDUPLEX ConseT 





ry 


Received highest premium 
wherever exhihised, Bens $91.08 
sample Corset. n,$2.00 
Catalogue Free. "izente Wanted. 

DUPLEX CORSET CO. 
No, 218 6th Ave., New York Cite 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
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[NsURANCE 7 
Y} Company, 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA, 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
Pays Policy-Holders 
SZz,000 A DAT. 





LIEBIG ‘COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT o of MEAT 








PLATED WARE is no 
longer a luxury, it is a staple 
necessity. The table is un- 
furnished without it. 

There are all grades and val- 
ues in the market. But when 
it comes to BUYING we want 
the best for our money. 


The 1847 Roger Bros. Al 
Spoons, @ 


Forks 


AND 


@ Knives. 


manufactured by the Meriden 
Britannia Co., have had an es- 
tablished reputation for nearly 
fifty years. The above trade- 
mark is a guarantee of the 
genuineness and worth of 
every article bearing it. 

THEY ARE THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE MADE FOR 
USE AND WEAR, AND 


8, 





TEA-SPOON' 


1.65 per set of 6. 





and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 3 
Baroni Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK | 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


“FAMILY PRIDE.” 











Capacity, { oz. to 25 Ibs. 
For the purpose of demonstrating the value of the 
“Youth’s Companion” as an advertising medium, 


JONES OF SUNGHAMTON, 


ton, N. has made a new Scale, 
as shown ve, » BE to*éach subscriber who men- 
tions this paper, we will sell it for $3.50, and 


“ JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT.” 


SEEDS 


Johnson & Stokes’ 
GARDEN & FARM 

















Reliable Car Carpenter Organs 


ning the Celebrated Car- 
<a rgan Action. 

They are pure in tone, perfect in 
construction, in exact accord with 
the voice, and full of patented im- 
provements. More than 50 different 
— ranging. in price from $20 up. 

for 8 Years. Where 

we Neve t 3 on, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy payments. Buy no Or- 
an until you have seen our Cata- 





— _ to any address. 
- Carpente ler Co 
(Est. Tso) rattleboro’, Vt. 





Miasic Alnost Civeu Away! 


To introduce “*‘Woodward’s Musical Monthly” 
(81 = year), and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music 
 — remiums in every Suey having a Piano or 

in, we will, on receipt of 
th pa com — ae 





popular Voca nstrumental Music, full- 
size (1144x13 and printed A elegant heavy 
music paper, and i cost fro to 50 


mm. 
each at music stores. We also publish  & ve 
— f- = chorus, “If The Waters Co very 
te ow.” A greater success than 
“White ite Wings re ease for 60c. WILLIS WOOD- 
0., $42 and 344 B’way, New York. 











HENLEY’S 
IMPROVED 
MONARCH 
FENCE 
, MACHINE. 
Patented July 2%, 1885; May 18, 1886; August 3, 1886. 
The only practical machine in use that makes the fence 
in the field wherever wanted; makes the best. strongest. 
—? most durable fence for general use and farm an 


ihe enc weaves any size picket and any size 

he fence will turn all stock without injury to 
og 2. mie — toy particulars, address 
sole Manufacturer, 


wire. 
same, 





SPLENDID. SPLENDID. SPLENDID. 
The Wilicoxr Comfort 
Every lady wants a pair. Sam 
15c.2 ase, ll on your er, 
1886. or send to 8. P. & 8. H. WILLCox,; 
300 Fairhaven,Mass, Lady agis, wanted, 


ibe 


Cnt Bolder. 
le, 


—— ioe to ee Nore isth Street, Richmond, Ind. 


POULTRY FOOD. 











A MONTH can be made work- 


orses 
coarse & fn men may be pro: 

J also. A few v in towns and citie: 3 a ’. 

Jounson & Co., Publishers, 1009 Main 8t., se BT | 


for us. Agents preferred who 
give their Sitably | 








OF CROPS is an unknown ex- 










This food is nice, fresh meat, carefull 


oz ound 
Sine, seasoned an F ten on 











| hermetieal as 
FAI LURE ogg ooo SE | unlimited time until opened *ettb. = Pespee ally 
and full culars oo adapted for ——_ an a, fowl. Being ground 
lands, prices, etc., sent free. WARRE ? pty 4 i . ae Ke pL 8 a fed 
— | so as to h fo share. t 
Genchdl Passenger Agent, St, Paul ” | Gan; $3 per doz, Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
Scott Stamp & Coin Co.Ld. | WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. ‘Mention 1 paper 


721 Broadway, New York. 


Circulars sent free on application. 


Mention Companion, 


Stamps and 











A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 








Saperion to all 
SH ke no other, 


UPTON'S ==: 
E 











MENDS 
G 


Sample 
mail for 15c. postage. 
ORGE UPTON, BOSTON. 





UD “Kak your deaisy tore cod BVERYTHIN 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address, on receipt of $1.25, 
60 different patterns of fine Satins, 4 inches 


square, or 25 for 75 cents. 


HENRY A. BROWN, 508 Broadway, New York City. 





THE WOOLLEY MAGNETIC ENGINE. 


Pri lete with Battery, onl $35. 
Will delve ye Family Savin rf at 


cts., send samples | 
jieces of our very latest | 


CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY! | 








colored p' 
and hundreds of beautiful Glusrations, and the 
finest list of Novelties and Standard Varle- 
ties everoffered. On Somer of {Oc.instamps 
wewill sendit, together with a packet of our won= 
dort SPANISH. KING ONION, The 
largest and finest onion ever grown, weigh- 
ing Over 3 Ibs. each. lg ny os 
the onion seed alune is 200, M 


“azvcane: JOHNSON & STOKES, 


219 No Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























WILLLAST A LIFETIME. 
Preparations have been made 
'Y US to supply this ware 
4 BY MAIL; we can nowsend 
you an Illustrated Catalogue, 
FREE, showing the latest and most desirable 
a with our SPECIAL PRICES. We WAR- 
ERY ARTICLE purchased. All money 
paid willy be refunded without question, — 
there be the slightest dissatisfaction. Our I 
trated Catalogue will tell the whole story. 
for one.) Respectfully, 
CAR LEACH & CO., 
Established 183r. DURHAM, CONN. 


March 
oa 


| Are the best months in which to purify your blood, for 
at no other season does the system so much need the 
, aid of a reliable medicine like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as 
now. The impoverished condition of the blood, the 
weakening effects of the long, cold winter, the lost 
appetite, and that tired feeling, all make a good spring 
medicine absolutely necessary. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
peculiarly adapted for this purpose, and increases in 
popularity every year. It is the ideal 


Spring Medicine 

“TI must say Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best medicine I 
ever used. Last spring I had no appetite, and the least 
work I did fatigued me ever so much. I began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and soon felt that I could do as 
much in a day as I had formerly done ina week. My 
appetite is voracious.” Mrs. M. V. BAYARD, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 


Purify Your Blood 


“We have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for several years, 
and feel proud to recommend it as an excellent spring 
medicine, or to be used at all times as a blood purifier. 
For children as well as grown people we consider it the 
best. We set aside one bottle for our boy to take in the 
spring. He is nine years old, and has enjoyed good 


lus- 


(Send 

















aa ba), 


a 





TTT go .. te or mes 
delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER, 
Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 
Is iateniead by Physicians to be the FINEST 
phan —. of its class for the relief of 
TION, 
DEBILI TY, WASTING On DISEASES. O. ore 
DREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Davecurs, Scott & Bowne, New York. 








Send 6c. for Samples and rules 


By reason of large purchases of Woolen 
Cloihs, we can surprise you b ro per _ 
quality of our Custom-made $3 


Suits, $13.25 to —— 
“it's Not the Coat that Makes the Man.” 


Vests, 
$2.25. 








Those who try our Three Dollar Pants 
Bless the “ad.” that caught thelr glance. 
Reference: Amer, Express ston. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Castom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





*sqmNg TM Sammon toy 





| health ever since we began giving it to him. We are 
seldom without it.” B. F. GROVER, Rochester, N. H. 

N. B.—If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla do 
not be induced to buy any other. 


s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE cenzic 


NTLEMEN. 
The onl 


fine calf. $3 Seamless Shoe in the world 
made without tacks or nails. As stylish and dur- 
able as those costing $5 or $6, and having A tacks or 
nails to wear the stocking or hurt the feet, makes 
them as ——— and well-fitting as a hand-sewed 
es. oe tay, he e best. None genuine unless stamped en 

L. Douglas $3 Shoe, warranted.” 
“w L. DOUGLAS 84 SHOE, the original and 
on —= hand-sewed welt $4 shoe, which equals custom- 
le shoes costing from $6 to 


W. L. DOUGLAS 82.50 ‘SHOE is unexcelled 





W.L. D 





for heavy ae 
UGLAS 82 SHOE is a by all Boys, 





ar average een | expense of less than ‘one cent per 
day. © woorke Y'MAGNE free. 
PG ETO ENGINE co., 
Grand Rapids, ch, 
See Large Ady. ~ Premium List Edition, Page 464. 


and is the =, school shoe in the worl 





So CARMAN. at 
my 
primes Bros. So.Glastonbury,Conn 


Extra Ng A Black C 
BIG 5: fold Bo 


BERRI 1 ES Free 














All _the above is are made in Congress, Button 
and Lace, and not sold by your =, write for 
instructions how to procure a perfect fi 


W. L. DOUGLAS, oe TG Mass. 

















